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“What is man? | 
Thou hast put all things in subjection under his feet. 
We see not yet all things put under him. But we see 
Jesus.” 
HEBREWS 11:8, 9. 


THE outstanding wonder of the present age is the grow- 
ing mastery of man over the facts and forces of life. To 
outward view man seems a puny creature, badly equipped 
to get on in a world of fierce and ruthless forces. If in 
imagination we endow some of the prehistoric monsters 
with intelligence, how they would scorn this little crea- 
ture, so easily caught and crushed, so small and helpless. 
Even when man had learned how to guard himself against 
the fierce beasts of the jungle, there were mightier enemies 
to be faced and feared—the flash of the lightning, the fury 
of the gale, the terror of the blinding storm, the sweep 
of the devastating fire. All along his way there have lurked 
unseen enemies still more terrible, discovered only in 
recent times, but doing their deadly work through all the 
centuries, the legions of foes revealed through the micro- 
scope. What is man? A frail creature, the sport of wind 
and lightning, of disease germ and hidden plague, with 
even more destructive forces lurking in his own soul. He 
spends his few years fighting for his life, and death always 
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wins. Like a cloud, he appears for a little, and then vanishes 
away. 

Yet the soul of man, at its best, has ever been haunted 
by a sense of potential greatness, of possible mastery over 
his world. “Thou madest him to have dominion over the 
works of thy hands,” sings the Psalmist, recalling the story 
of creation as told by an earlier poet. Man is here like a 
child on a vast estate, knowing himself to be the rightful 
heir, and looking forward to the time when he shall be 
acknowledged as Master of it all. 

What marvelous progress man has made in his actual 
mastery over the forces and facts of life! The Chicago 
Exposition of a “Century of Progress” has brought the 
realization vividly to many minds. We are still blinded 
and dazzled by the splendor of the story of the past few 
decades, during which man has learned so much about 
the secret things of nature, and has gained so marvelously 
in the use of them. Certainly he has gone far since those 
dim and remote days when he lived in constant terror of 
wild beasts and wilder nature. He has rid the world of 
the beasts, save as they can serve his pleasure and profit. 
He has moved out from his cave into homes that are 
abiding-places of convenience and comfort, where light 
shines at the touch of a button, and heat comes at the 
turn of a hand, and water flows at his pleasure. Once he 
cowered in the presence of titanic forces—wind, lightning, 
tempest. He has begun to learn their ways, can read the 
courses of the winds with some degree of certainty, and 
can contend with some success against the storm. He has 
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sent up his kite among the clouds, has learned how to use 
the force that once seemed to him the destructive weapon 
of unseen gods; and now it gives him light, heat, and 
power, enables him to talk across continents and oceans, 
and to hear from all over the world music and words of 
varying value. He has set himself to discover the causes 
of ill-health, has partially explored a whole world of 
microorganisms, and is lengthening the span of his life. 
He looks up through a bit of curved glass, and reads the 
secrets of the stars. He looks in through another bit of 
curved glass, and comes to know the wonders of the 
atomic world. More and more every year is the ancient 
prophecy coming to fulfillment, “Thou madest him to 
have dominion over the works of thy hands; thou hast 
put all things under his feet.” 

“But we see not yet all things put under him.” Thought- 
ful souls are coming to that realization more and more. 
It is not only that we know, with a thrill of eager anticipa- 
tion, that what has been gained thus far may be but a step 
or two toward the goal, that mightier discoveries await 
the patient, tireless toil of the seeker after truth. There is 
another sense in which we say, “We see not yet all things 
put under him,” with uneasiness and dread and forebod- 
ing. These discoveries man has made, so brilliant, so amaz- 
ing, are they really blessings that enrich his true life? Is 
he putting them beneath his feet or hanging them about 
his neck? Will they lift him to the heights, or smother 
him in the mud? 

It is a serious question, whether man is really mastering 
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this world of facts and forces, which he is discovering 
and uncovering so rapidly, or is finding it too much for 
him. Can he handle the team, or is he like the luckless 
youth who essayed to drive the chariot of the sun? Has 
man been extending the area of knowledge as ancient 
Rome pushed out the limits of her Empire, only to be 
called upon to defend an ever-lengthening boundary line 
till his power breaks in pieces? Faster and vaster has 
grown the world of man’s new knowledge. Is he strong 
enough to dominate it? 

In many a thoughtful soul has been growing an uneasy 
fear that man’s real life is being swamped in the mass of 
new knowledge, new facts, new powers. He has found 
out how to dig iron out of the rocks, how to work it so 
that it will be at once hard and elastic, how to shape and 
mold it. He builds wonderful cities with it. And then he 
. batters them to bits with the same steel with which he 
framed them, the same explosives with which he cleared 
the ground for their construction. He has learned how to 
fly in the air and swim under the water. But the chief 
use he has made of his mastery of undersea sailing is for 
murder; and his airplanes not only further commerce and 
intercourse, but may be used to drop explosives and 
poisons that will wipe out whole cities. He is talking of 
using the new knowledge gained in the laboratory and 
full of promise of health and long life, for purposes of 
still more hideous and wholesale destruction. Did you see 
the pictures recently of the parade of the Italian squads 
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equipped with new weapons of chemical and bacterio- 
logical warfare? 

He builds factories that can produce in vast quantities 
all we need for comfort and luxury and then looks on 
helplessly at the growing armies of the unemployed and 
the starving. Js man the master of electricity, of chemistry, 
of finance, of organization, of natural powers, and social 
forces, and intellectual processes? Or is he only finding 
every year new tyrants to enchain and enslave him still 
further, until they overwhelm him? Is not man like the 
fisherman in the Arabian Nights’ tale, who has released 
the genie from the box, and now cowers before it in fear, 
unable to put it back, and afraid that he will be destroyed 
by the force he has set free? 

“We see not yet all things put under him.” Something. 
more is needed than material progress with all its out- 
ward enrichment. ( 

The great Exposition at Chicago has set forth man’s 
progress in the use of material facts and forces, But is 
that all there is in a “Century of Progress”? 

Here is the great, unalterable truth, from which we 
cannot get away, a law of God as certain, as inexorable, 
as the law of gravitation, that all that man can discover 
or do or win in the knowledge of natural forces and the 
ability to control and use them has no slightest power in 
itself to bless or to curse him, to increase his happiness or 
deepen his misery. Rather let us say that all these discov- 
eries and forces, all this new knowledge and the power 
it brings, may either bless or curse, save or destroy, send 
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man along on the road to heaven or to hell. It all de- 
pends absolutely on what man is, what is in his soul, and 
in his deeds because it is in his soul. Man himself decides 
what shall be the outcome of every natural or social force, 
of all that comes into his life. 

The God of our life stands, offering to us all the riches 
of this age of science, but speaking the same message as 
of old, “Behold, I set before thee this day life and death, 
blessing and cursing. Therefore choose life.” 

The question of questions then is the one which the 
Psalmist asked, ‘“What is 7zan?” In the answer to that lies 
our reason for hope or despair. For good or ill God has 
left largely to the discretion of man the destiny of this 
world of ours. It will be what man makes it. 

After all, it is not steel and explosives that make war; 
it is man. It is not modern industry that makes child labor 
and wage slavery, and unemployment, and crowded 
slums, and wasted youth. It is man, and the social order 
he has made. If man were right, if he were what God 
would have him be, and if he molded his world to match 
his ideals, all the strange, wondrous, terrible powers 
which this modern age of discovery has put in his hands 
would bless humanity, relieve it from its worst ills, make ; 
life happier, sweeter, finer, truly richer. It is man that is 
to blame; and it is man through whom alone the world 
may be ultimately blest. 

Did you notice just what the text says: “Thou hast 
put all things,’—where? In his hands? In his pocket? No! 
“Thou has put all things under his feet.” That is where 
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they belong. Trouble comes when man puts these things 
on high, worships them, counts them his chief end, uses 
them to minister to his vices, to his cruelty, and selfish- 
ness, and indolence, and rapacity. Emerson saw the real 
problem clearly, and stated it concisely, when he said, 


Things are in the saddle, 
And ride mankind. 


Let man put all things under his feet and keep them there; 
and he will be blest. 

“We see not yet all things put under him; but we see 
Jesus.” In Jesus we see what might be, what may be, what 
by God’s grace shall be, when 7an is what he should be. 

For one of the chief glories of that life of Jesus is that 
there we see one Son of Man who did put things under 
his feet and keep them there. Never did things get into 
the saddle and ride him. There is no question in his case 
which is master and which is servant. Facts and forces 
may do much to him. They thwart him, make him suffer 
and struggle and agonize, shadow his path until it be- 
comes the way of one “despised and rejected, a man of 
sorrows and acquainted with grief.” They kill him after 
a few years of life; they seem to do all that can be done 
by the forces of malevolence. But there is one thing they 
cannot do; they cannot master him. They cannot capture 
the control of his soul. They cannot get him under their 
feet. He is Lord, and every knee must bow, and every 
tongue confess. Men may question the fact of his resur- 
rection. They cannot deny his continuing glory, his 
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deathless appeal to the highest in man. George Bernard 
Shaw has put the truth in daring fashion: “We crucified 
Christ on a stick; but somehow he got hold of it by the 
right end.” Yes, he did. That is the great fact in the his- 
_ tory of the race. “We see Jesus.” And in him we see the 
pledge of man’s mastery, the way clearly charted by 
which man may rise to his real and full glory. 

For Jesus is something more than one man among 
many, something more even than the greatest of men. He 
is something more than the revelation of God. He is the 
revelation of man. In him God shows us what man may 
be, what man must be if he would win that mastery 
over the world for which God made him. Only as we do 
as Jesus did—set the life of the spirit first, covet, above all 
earthly goods, righteousness and disinterestedness, purity 
and truth, self-control and grace of soul—can we ever rise 
above things and become masters of life. Wealth, power, 
organization, commerce, politics, the whole mass of out- 
ward things, somehow we must get them under our feet, 
stand above them with God, or they will push us down 
into the quicksand of materialism. And it is when we see 
Jesus that we find the path to the heights. 

If only we could get men and women really to believe 
this; to take it as actual truth by which to live every day 
and all the time, that the interests of the soul are the su- 
preme interests; that it is a bad bargain to gain wealth 
at the price of growing hard and dull; that the man so 
engrossed in business that he has lost the keen edge of 
enjoyment of music and art and prayer; the woman so 
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immersed in social affairs that she has lessened capacity 
for thinking and loving; all who are so busy with things 
that God has faded out of sight, or has become merely 
a personage on whom to make a formal call once a week; 
that these are missing that which gives the whole mean- 
ing and value and grandeur to humanity, and are helping 
the world on toward the pit of self-destruction. The grave 
danger today is that man shall gain the world and lose 
God; and that is hell, the only real hell there is. 

Now that the gods are gone; 

And the kings, the gods’ shadows, are gone; 


Man is alone on the earth, 
Thrust out with the suns, alone. 


And his glance takes in beauty and grief, 
And the centuries coming or flown; 

He is god of all ways and things; 

And a fool—and alone. 

Man is a fool and alone, if he has all the wealth of 
things and knowledge and has lost God. The world is 
doomed unless it awakens to the fact that in the way of 
Jesus is the wisdom of God. I am not talking in terms of 
theology. I am talking in terms of simple spiritual com- 
mon sense. I am not pleading primarily for an orthodox 
view of Jesus. We have had enough belief of a sort. We 
have not lacked creeds and ritual and professions and 
songs of praise. But sometimes, when we are singing, 
“Crown him with many crowns,” “Bring forth the royal 
diadem,” “May Jesus Christ be praised,” one seems to 
hear the Son of Man say, “I am not eager for praises; I 
never cared for crowns and diadems; but, oh, how I want 
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men and women who will do what I say and do as I did, 
who will take my way, who will follow me!” That is 
the sort of faith that is needed today, the honest, deep- 
seated, far-going conviction that in Jesus we see what is 
worth while, the life that is life indeed, the one way for 
all mankind that is safe and sure and “leads to light at 
last.” 

It is only through what we find revealed in Jesus, 
through the way and spirit, the ideals and lordship, of 
Jesus, that man can ever gain the power to put things 
under his feet, and “so be pedestaled in triumph.” Man’s 
control of the world is absolutely dependent on his self- 
control. And the way to that is the way of Jesus, of faith 
in God and the soul, in the higher, the deeper, the inward 
things of life, the way of service, and codperation, and 
sacrifice, of love, of devotion to ideals whether it lead 
to riches or poverty, to fame or disgrace, to life or death. 

“We see not yet all things put under him.” Does any- 
one ask when man shall win his mastery over life, and 
become the Jord and not the slave of the world about 
him? I can tell you. When Christians follow Jesus. We see 
not yet that glorious new world of which the ancient 
prophets sang so confidently. Bright visions of it come 
at times, only to be hidden again in drifting clouds of 
doubt and fear. Uneasily we ask ourselves, is it all illu- 
sion, a dream picture with which we fool ourselves? 

“But we see Jesus,” the way, and the truth, and the life. 
God help us to see no man but Jesus only, and to follow 
him in that faith which is the victory that overcomes the 
world. 
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If thou wouldst enter into life. 
MaAtrHEew XIx:17. 


Tue story of which that is the central phrase tells how, 
one day, as Jesus and his friends were walking on one 
of the Galilean roads, a young man came running, and 
kneeled before the Teacher, asking, “How can I find 
eternal life?” Jesus answered, “You know the Command- 
ments.” The youth answered, “Yes, and I have kept them; 
but still I lack something vital.” Then Jesus looked on 
him and loved him. He said, “Go, sell all you have, and 
give it to the poor; and come, follow me.” The young 
man’s face clouded. Slowly he rose; slowly he walked 
away. He could not do it. He had made what Dante calls 
“the great refusal.” 

Put this ancient story in terms of our present life. 

All about us we come upon young men and women, 
and not only young men and women, but mature men 
and women, and old men and women, who are seeking 
what this young ruler wanted to find, the way by which 
to enter into life. They may have wealth, culture, social 
position, learning, all sorts of good things; but still they 
lack something; they have not “found themselves.” They 
have an uneasy sense of being outside the palings and 
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looking in. Deep in their hearts they know there is 
something that could make this experience of life thrilling 
and satisfying. What is it? How can one get it? 

If we are wise, we come to the same teacher to whom 
this young ruler came, and ask, “How can I enter into 
real life?” Jesus knows, if anyone does. 

What a strange answer Jesus gives! “If thou wouldst 
enter into life, keep the Commandments.” And he lays 
stress upon the negative and prohibitory command- 
ments; “Thou shalt zot do this, and that, and the other.” 

It amazes us to catch such counsel from the lips of our 
Lord. Jesus, telling men to find their way into life by 
keeping the commandments? Why, Jesus is always posi- 
tive, not negative. If we were not so blinded to the facts 
of this incident through our familiarity with it, this 
answer of our Lord would give us a shock such as would 
come if we picked up the paper some day and found 
Norman Thomas advising young men who wanted to be 
good citizens to join the Republican party! 

Why did Jesus give this incongruous answer? Because 
he knew the young man expected it. It was the answer the 
scribes were giving. It is the answer some religious leaders 
are giving now: “Do you want to enter into life? Do you 
want to be saved and to go to heaven? Keep the Com- 
mandments. Do as you are told. Believe what the church 
teaches. Be orthodox! Be conventional! Be respectable! 
Keep in the old paths, yes, in the old ruts.” 

Jesus was testing the young man. He watched him 
keenly, to see if that answer would satisfy him. If it did, 
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he might go his way, never do any harm, become one of 
the pack-animals society uses in its business. People whose 
ideal of life never rises higher than keeping the Com- 
mandments do provide good ballast. That is not so excit- 
ing as to rock the boat, but it is safer for all on board. 

But this youth impatiently thrusts aside the traditional 
answer. He wants no sedative; he is asking for a stimu- 
lant. “All these,” he cries, “I have kept from my youth 
up. What lack I yet?” It is as if he said, “I have tried to 
enter into life by playing safe, by doing as I was told, by 
keeping in the conventional ways; and I have found it 
deadly dull. There is no thrill in that. I want to live. What 
more can I do?” 

Were it really a youth of our day, typical of the keen, 
high-minded, eager souls, young in spirit, whatever they 
may be in years, another little scene might have to be in- 
serted here in the drama. We should hear him say, “Yes, 
Lord; and I have tried breaking the Commandments. I 
have smashed idols, defied conventions, looked accepted 
rules of conduct in the face, and asked, ‘Why should I 
obey you?’ For a while there was a thrill in it. I said, ‘I 
believe I am entering into life.’ But it didn’t last. When 
all the Commandments are broken, and all the conven- 
tions upset, life is at least as dull as before, and even less 
endurable. There is little satisfaction in being a rebel, 
when rebellion becomes the conventional pose.” 

Watch the face of the Master as the young man makes 
his protest against this conventional answer, “If you 
would enter into life, keep the Commandments.” When 
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he cries out, “I have tried that, but still I lack something,” 
the face of the Teacher lights up. He looks upon the 
young man and loves him. He loves him because he can- 
not be satisfied with a conventional life, but demands 
real life. Here is the sort of material Jesus is always seek- 
ing for the building of his kingdom. Instantly Jesus chal- 
lenges him: “If you would be perfect, if you would 
really ‘enter into life,’ go, sell all you have and give to 
the poor; and come, follow me.” 

Again we must halt and ask, what did Jesus mean when 
he gave this advice to the young ruler? And what does 
he mean when he gives it to us? For he does give it to 
us; be sure of that! Heaven and earth may pass away, 
but not his words. 

We may miss the true meaning of this message in either 
of two ways, by taking it literally or by dodging it. 

We miss it, if we take it literally, as a positive, definite 
command for all people at all times; an unequivocal order 
to all Christians to get rid of all their property, make 
poverty their bride, and become communists. 

Whatever we may think about Jesus, no one who 
knows him can possibly believe that he could ever be 
stupid. And that is just what he would have been, had he 
followed the young man’s protest against the first con- 
ventional counsel to keep the Commandments by laying 
down another commandment. To construe his call to the 
young ruler as an iron-clad order for all men is a painful 
missing of the whole point of his word. That does not 
mean that those of us who are rich in possessions may 
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slip easily past this word of our Lord, as if it meant noth- 
ing to us. Jesus said enough about money, and said it 
seriously enough, to put anyone who looks to him for 
guidance on guard against the terrible perils that come 
from owning and handling wealth. Anyone who is rich 
needs to ponder deeply his words. There are many Chris- 
tians who would leap up into newness of life if they did 
take seriously this command and look on their wealth as 
valuable only, or chiefly, as a means of service of the 
Kingdom of God. There was a young Italian in the 
twelfth century, who took this command in absolute 
fashion, and he entered into life as few other Christians 
have. There was a Russian count in the nineteenth cen- 
tury who took it to heart, painfully, grotesquely, but 
sincerely, and he got deep into the meaning of life as 
few have done. Better far to take this word of Jesus too 
seriously and literally than to dodge over and pass by on 
the other side. 

But the real meaning of Jesus’ word is found when we 
take it not as one more commandment, but as a challenge, 
a dare, a call. He looks at this youth, this composite figure 
of all, young or old, who want “more life and fuller,” 
and who frankly confess that they do not find it either 
in keeping or in breaking the Commandments, and he 
says: “You want to enter into life? You want to find the 
real secret of joy and zest and heart-contentment? Very 
well! Let Commandments go; forget about rules; do some- 
thing vital, original, daring, costly, generous, devoted. 
Gather up your whole self and throw it into some ven- 
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ture. Find some cause, some person, something which you 
will love so much that any sacrifice for that adored ob- 
ject seems trifling. Lose your heart, fall in love, with 
God, with humanity, with a cause, with an ideal, and 
beggar yourself in its service.” 

If we are sure of anything, it is that we were made to 
fall in love with beauty, truth, goodness, God, and to 
give up for their service all we have with a shout of joy. 
That is the one and only way into real life. 

Those who seek life through rebelling, defying re- 
straint, breaking the Commandments, and taking their 
self-indulgent way may find a passing thrill, but it dies 
away in ashes. Listen to Strauss’ tone-poem, “Don 
Juan,” if you would know the end of that trail. Those 
who plod along the beaten track of accepted ways and 
standards, keeping the Commandments, believing what 
they are taught, doing as they are told, shrinking from 
everything that “isn’t done,” choose perhaps a better 
part; at least they help keep society safe and orderly. But 
they only really “enter into life” who ride through it 
like knights on a quest, who look on life as a game to be 
played with abandon, who see themselves and their pos- 
sessions as good only as they are devoted to something 
high, some one altogether lovely; who play the game for 
the highest stakes, my life against the world for the glory 
of God; who meet even the final crisis of death as “Childe 
Roland to the dark tower came.” 

Do not overlook the last part of Jesus’ word: “And 
come, follow me.” He not only counsels sacrifice. He 
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presents an object worthy of extreme loyalty. We are 
not called to leave well-charted roads and wander in 
trackless forests. We are called to take a clear, open path; 
to follow a guide who may be trusted. After all, the sig- 
nificant thing about Francis of Assisi and Tolstoi and 
Grenfell and St. Paul and many another who has entered 
into life has been not any scheme of regulating life habits, 
but joyous or determined following of Jesus as the man 
saw him. That way is open to any of us; and it leads 
straight to the “life that is life indeed.” 

Out of the world’s whole story stands that one figure 
of Jesus as the true leader of the adventurous souls that 
would enter into life by the path of courage and devo- 
tion. Studdert Kennedy dares say, “He was a gambler, 
too, my Christ; he took his life and threw it for a world 
redeemed.” We love him, worship him, because he dared 
risk his life for high things, for ideals, for beliefs about 
God, and man and life; and in your heart you know he 
was right. 

To all the restless, dissatisfied spirits; to all who feel 
that somehow they haven’t yet found the real thing, 
haven’t “entered into life,” who plod along the time- 
honored roads, or break away and roam the trackless 
- woods, seeking something that eludes them—he calls, “I 
am the way, the truth, and the life.” Here is the surest 
and straightest path into an experience that somehow 
blends joy and calmness, zest and peace, in a great and 
growing sense of real living. It is the path of following 
Christ into a life that dares let itself go, that dares lose 
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everything, that it may find God at the heart of things, 
and in him find the whole meaning and worth of life. 

There may be few nowadays who go to Bunyan’s 
Pilgrim’s Progress for their picture of religion and life. 
Much of it seems out of date in these modern times. But 
one scene in it stands out, an eternally true picture of life 
at its best, of the way by which one enters into the life 
worth living. It is the scene where the Interpreter led 
Christian up to the roof of the palace and pointed out to 
him a lovely place where walked glorious beings with 
golden crowns on their heads and joy on their faces. 
Then said Christian, “I would fain enter into that place.” 
But the Interpreter showed him a narrow door at which 
were standing fierce men-at-arms, ready to dispute the 
entrance with any who would attempt it. At a table be- 
low sat a man with paper and pen, ready to take the 
names of those who would essay the dangerous gate. 
Then was Christian daunted, and fell to musing on what 
this might mean. But suddenly he saw a man of very 
stout countenance come up to the scribe at the table and 
say in a clear voice, “Put down my name, sir!” Then he 
set his helmet firmly on his head and drew his sword and 
sprang toward the gate to fight his way in. So after he 
had given and received many blows, he made his way 
through; and there came a shout of welcome from the 
glorified ones: “Come in! Come in! Eternal glory thou 
shalt win!” 

Then Christian smiled and said, “I think I understand.” 

O men and women who, amid all the richness of our 
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modern life, feel that you lack something yet, who still 
ask your souls how you may “enter into life,” do you 
“understand”? ‘There is before you the possibility of 
something more, richer, finer, than any amount of suc- 
cess or achievement in some particular art, or profession, 
or business. Hear the call of Jesus, catch his spirit, get 
his view of life as something to be given, to be dared, to 
be spent; take the best you have and give it wholly to 
the best you know; and there shall open to you, through 
the wicket gate of devotion and sacrifice to the highest, 
that path of life which never grows dim, but is like the 
light of dawn that shineth more and more unto the 
perfect day. 
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Let us now go even unto Bethlehem. 
LUKE II: 15. 


TuEsE are the words of men who were seeking that 
haunting, elusive, vital reality, the knowledge of God our 
Saviour. If out of the religious literature of the human 
race we were to take some one saying as most characteris- 
tic of the life of the soul, it might well be that cry from 
an ancient book, “Oh, that I knew where I might find 
Him!” The wise man put it well when he said that God 
has put eternity in the human heart. Augustine gave that 
quest even better expression when he wrote that God has 


made us for Himself and our hearts are restless until they 
rest in Him. Where is He? What is He? 


That which we dare invoke to bless, 
Our dearest faith, our ghastliest doubt, 
He, They, One, All, Within, Without, 
The Power in darkness whom we guess. 


In answer to that eternal question came to the shep- 
herds a song: “Unto you is born this day, in the city of 
David, a Saviour, Which is Christ the Lord.” 

There is the answer to the question of every heart,— 
where is God, and what is He? You will find Him in 
Jesus Christ, as nowhere else. Heap on the one side all 
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the great works of theology and philosophy, all the creeds 
of Christendom, all the dreams of poet and artist, all the 
elaborate ceremonies and symbols of the many religious 
systems man has devised, and let Jesus stand on the other 
side in his matchless clarity, simplicity, and spiritual 
beauty, and, if we are wise we will gladly let all the rest 
go and be content with Christ, “as he is offered to us in 
the Gospel.” God is in him as nowhere else, He that hath 
seen him hath seen the Father. 


Nay, with one voice, O world, tho’ thou deniest, 
Stand thou on that side, for on this am I. 


But there is more than one approach to Christ. We 
come to him along different paths, and find him in a 
rich variety of meaning. We thank God for days and 
seasons that lead us each to some one great aspect of his 
life and person, Good Friday, Easter, Christmas. When 
one such season comes, it is best to give ourselves wholly 
to its definite and rich meaning. 

The cry of early Christianity was, “Let us now go unto 
Calvary.” It is not strange that at the outset Christian 
thought and feeling dwelt almost exclusively about the 
cross and the open tomb. There was the marvelous new 
revelation of God’s loving-kindness, of redemption from 
sin, and release from the fear of death. Other parts of 
the Christ-story almost faded out of sight. Paul’s letters 
are full of tender and adoring references to the cross and 
the resurrection; but there are few definite allusions in 
them to the birth, the life, the words, that led up to the 
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final sacrifice and the glory that followed. The Apostles’ 
Creed voices in a noble phrase the Christian faith in 
Jesus Christ, God’s Son, our Lord. But, after mentioning 
his birth, it leaps at once to his suffering, death, and 
resurrection, with not a thought for those years that lay 
between. 

Down through the centuries that has been the domi- 
nant, the well-nigh exclusive impulse, “Let us go unto 
Calvary.” 

We need to go to Calvary. Perhaps we shall always 
need that above all else. So long as men sin and need 
forgiveness and cleansing, so long as there is suffering and 
evil in life, so long will men and women and children 
need to find their way to the cross and the open tomb for 
light on the real meaning of life and death. Not even the 
keenest vision can descry down the long future an end to 
that need. “God forbid that we should glory, save in the 
cross of our Lord Jesus Christ.” 

Yet there is more than that in a full and rich Christian 
experience. 

In recent years, more and more clearly through the 
past few decades, the impulse of thoughtful Christians 
might be phrased in the words, “Let us now go unto 
Galilee.” “Back to Christ” has been the cry. Much has 
been said about “the religion of Jesus.” Let us study his 
words, find his way of life, catch his example, walk “in 
his steps.” Christians have made their way again and 
again to that mount in Galilee where Jesus gave to his 
followers the rich and challenging discourse which we 
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call “the Sermon on the Mount.” To many Christians 
those three chapters in the Gospel according to Matthew 
have become what Thomas Jefferson declared them to 
be—the very charter and constitution of the Christian 
Way of Life; and to walk in that way has been their 
definition of Christianity. 

We need thus to go to Galilee. The ages during which 
the thought and devotion of Christians was concentrated 
almost exclusively on the cross, to the neglect of the clear, 
imperative teaching of the way of life according to Jesus, 
give plain and sad proof of the defectiveness of a Chris- 
tianity that does not heed what Jesus said and did during 
his life in the flesh. The abuses that flourished in the very 
courts of the Lord, the strange fires kindled on the altars, 
the hiding of the simple realities of Christ and the sacra- 
ment under rich robes borrowed from pagan cults, the 
dreadful ease with which cruelty and injustice and in- 
humanity flourished around the very shrines built in the 
shape of the cross, reveal the urgent need that the church 
should never forget or neglect the way to Galilee. That 
which was good in the Reformation came chiefly out of 
the rediscovery of the life and teaching of the Lord 
Jesus in the Gospel. Thank God for the new impulse 
that has grown in strength so rapidly in recent years, to 
reopen the road to Galilee, and to find our way more and 
more to the life and example and teachings of Jesus, the 
Lord and Master of us all. 

There is, or there should be, no conflict here. The road 
to Galilee leads on through to Calvary. Neither the life 
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of Jesus nor his death is sufficient. Every Christian needs 
both. 

But it seems to some of us, as we watch the develop- 
ment of religious thought and feeling, that the soul of our 
day is coming to still another realization of the meaning 
of God’s revelation in Christ. And the watchword of this 
impulse or movement is the word of the shepherds, “Let 
us now go even unto Bethlehem.” Without that journey 
we shall not find the full meaning and beauty of the 
revelation of God in Jesus Christ. What do we find there? 
So much that the glory and tender grace of it baffles 
and overwhelms us. There is an emphasis here which we 
do not find in Galilee or at Calvary. We see a little help- 
less Babe. Not a divine hero, marching on victoriously 
to a sacrificial death, achieving redemption for all the 
world. Not a divine teacher, bringing wonderful words 
of life. Here is a helpless, soft, dependent little bit of 
humanity. He can do nothing for anyone; he needs and 
calls for service and care and devotion. He cannot teach 
any great truths. He cannot even say a word. He lies in 
the manger, a helpless, needy little bundle of human flesh 
and spirit. 

But God is there. The promise of the ages, the hope of 
the future, the salvation of the world, is in that helpless 
little child. Thoughts and feelings rise as we stand here 
at the little town of Bethlehem too great to find adequate 
words. But this at least is what Bethlehem says to us: 

God is in His world, in its natural processes, in its 
simple life, in its humblest places. Not only in the heroic 
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figures and deeds, the great men, the sublime acts, the 
tragic splendor of crises; not only in beautiful and ap- 
pealing messages, and lofty teachings, and deathless 
words. God is in all these. But down deeper still God is 
in all of human life: in the little village no less than in 
the great city; in the poor and humble home, and even 
where there is no home and no room; in the helpless 
appeal of every little child; in the simple love and tender- 
ness of every true home; yes, even the cattle have their 
place in the Christmas scene and the Christmas songs. 
Nothing in all the world is outside the influence and 
presence and love of God. And our Christianity realizes 
its full glory and richness only when it feels and knows 
its oneness with human life, and sees God in the “small 
experiences of every day, Concerns of the particular 
hearth and home.” 

All the facts of Christmas bear out this thought of its 
meaning. Other holy days center in the church; this day 
centers in the home. Here Christianity escapes for a few 
hours from the grasp of creed and ceremony, and gives 
plain proof that the Eternal Wisdom still finds its delight 
with the sons of men. Even the songs sung in the church 
take on a different note, a homely, merry, human tone. 

It may not be too fanciful to find a significance in the 
different relation of Christmas and other holy days to the 
calendar. The day of the cross is always a Friday. The 
day of resurrection is always a Sunday. But Christmas 
blithely goes with us through the course of life, as merry 
and as holy and as blessed on a Monday or a Tuesday or 
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any day of the week as on a Sunday. What a beautiful 
reminder it is of our Lord’s promise, “Lo, I am with you 
all the days.” 

This blessed truth is what Christianity needs just now— 
that the religion of God in Christ has to do with all of 
life; that God is not far off, or apart from his world, 
but very near, the life and joy of all things and all people. 
If we are really to find our way to Him, we must come 
to consider poor places and plain people, and to care 
about simple things and common conditions. There may 
be a kind of other-worldliness that is right and proper 
and vital to a full and rich Christian faith and experience; 
but Christmas is the symbol of the everyday sort of reli- 
gion, the homely, simple, natural presence of God in the 
common things and ways of human life. To a church 
that has too often limited the Divine Presence to cloisters 
and cathedrals and sermons and sacraments and creed and 
ritual, this blessed season whispers, “All that is well; but 
let us now go even unto Bethlehem, and see a new revela- 
tion of God in every little child, and a sacrament in every 
breaking of bread, and worship in all steadfast devotion 
to duty and friendship and love; and all of life trans- 
figured with the present glory of the Highest.” 

Here is a meaning of Christianity which Christians too 
easily ignore. We need not hesitate to call it the deepest 
meaning of the religion of God in Christ. When God 
would come in fullest revelation, He came in a helpless 
child, in a humble family, in a home set in a stall, in a 
little town, among simple folk, where every element of 
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earthly pomp and glory was utterly absent. How could 
He more powerfully say, “I am in humanity, I am with 
all men. I seek the good of all, not of any class or favored 
group. I want to save all mankind, to bless all of life, to 
be not the light of the few, but the light of the world.” 

That is the God, the faith, the religion, for which the 
weary world, the burdened life of man, is waiting. It 
wants a religion, a Leader, an object of faith, that will 
make a difference in all of life. Such is our Christ, our 
God. 

There is no conflict. We must not turn away from the 
Christ of Calvary, or the Christ of Galilee, in order to 
adore the Christ of Bethlehem. He is the same always. If 
we look with undistorted vision, we shall see the Christ 
of Bethlehem, who consecrates the common human life, 
walking and teaching in Galilee, hanging on the cross of 
Calvary, rising in the glory of eternal life. We need all 
the varied meanings of the Christian revelation. But, for 
all the beauty and inspiration of the Galilean Teacher, 
for all the tragic splendor and saving grace of the Cruci- 
fied, we miss what we cannot afford to let go, when we 
fail to take also the Christmas lesson of the presence of 
God in common human life. In that is something vital to 
Christianity. 

Perhaps our Christianity might make more of an ap- 
peal to the world if in it were all the time more of the 
merry, human spirit of Christmas; if, while still going to 
Calvary, yes, and more than ever; while still going to 
Galilee, more earnestly every day; we should be led of 
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God’s good Spirit to go “even unto Bethlehem,” to find 
there a revelation of God in the common, human, every- 
day concerns of life, that would give to our life every 
day and in all things a grace of reality, simplicity, and 
human godliness, which would be one with the grace of 
our Lord Jesus Christ. 

O Holy Child of Bethlehem, 

Descend to us, we pray, 


Oh, come to us, abide with us, 
Our Lord, Emmanuel. 
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Why call ye me Lord, Lord, and do not the things which 
I say? 
LuKE v1: 46. 


Tue Bible is not a comfortable book. There is much of 
comfort in it, but only for such as will face its searching 
words, An early writer gives the right idea of God’s 
Word, when he says that it is “vital and powerful, 
sharper than a two-edged sword, piercing even to the 
dividing of soul and spirit; and is a discerner of the 
thoughts and intents of the heart.” He who has never felt 
in his soul the sharp thrust of that sword does not know 
the Bible; nor is there one of us who does not need to feel 
now and then the keen pain caused by its kindly but 
thorough surgery. It bears hard on our errors, shows our 
follies in the white light of perfect wisdom, sets our 
secret sins in the light of God’s countenance, and sweeps 
away our excuses. Let no one go to the Bible who fears 
to know the truth about himself. 

In all this book of soul-searching truth there is no 
other saying quite so hard to face, no other with such a 
sting in it, as this question of our Lord’s: “Why call ye 
me Lord, Lord, and do not the things which I say?” In a 
sense it is unanswerable. It is the sort of question asked 
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to bring home to the hearer the consciousness of his guilt 
and folly. In another sense it is very easy to answer. Why 
do we call him, “Lord, Lord,” and do not the things 
which he says? Why, just because it is so much easier, 
so infinitely easier, to say, “Lord, Lord,” than to do what 
he says. It is so much easier to say anything, however big, 
than to do anything, however small. One can say, “Lord, 
Lord,” without using anything but his tongue. He can- 
not do the things Christ says, without using all he has 
and is. 

That is why, all down the ages, this question stands as 
a continual reproach and rebuke to our Christianity. 
Under all the forms it has assumed, and all the changes 
through which it has passed, Christianity has too easily 
been a matter of words rather than of deeds. Roswell D. 
Hitchcock has said, in a never-to-be-forgotten passage, 
that “the man who calls Jesus ‘Lord’ is orthodox; and the 
man who says ‘Lord, Lord’ is both orthodox and pious.” 
The trouble is, and has been always, that it is immeasur- 
ably easier to be orthodox and pious than it is to do what 
the Lord Jesus Christ says; and therefore, as man is by 
nature inclined to take the easiest path, he has always 
been ready to make of orthodoxy or piety a substitute 
for real religion. There has been no lack of calling Jesus 
“Lord, Lord.” How the creeds have multiplied, and the 
altars, and pulpits, and theologies, and prayer-books, and 
hymns: good, desirable things, all of them, if rightly 
used, One can no more dispense with a creed than with a 
backbone; one can no more leave off worship than he 
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can leave off clothes. Yet a body may have its backbone 
intact, and be dressed in its best, and be only a corpse. 

What is the very deepest and most essential element in 
being a Christian? What means most in religion? One 
who has been attentive to the currents of religious 
thought in the twenty or thirty years lying just back of 
us must have noticed how persistently that question has 
haunted the minds of thoughtful Christians. Book after 
book has attempted to answer the question, “What is 
Christianity?” or to deal with the real essential meaning 
of faith. We are living in an age distinguished above many 
other periods for a desire to get to the bottom of things, 
to search everything, take little or nothing on trust, and 
fling past non-essentials in a mad hunt for the real thing. 
It is not strange, nor is it to be regretted, that so many 
people are violently excited over the question, “What 
really matters in religion?” The more people actually 
tackle that problem, the deeper their interest in it and 
their concern for the right answer, the better for them 
and for the world at large. 

What is the faith we need, the Christianity called for, 
today? Where lies the secret of the comparative weakness 
of the Christian religion? There was a time when a hand- 
ful of men and women made the world aware of their 
presence and power. Why is it that, with so many ad- 
herents, Christianity has today so little influence? What 
sort of Christianity would really impress the world and 
make men say, “Surely God is here’? 

I know the answer I would give. It would not be ac- 
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cepted by all. It would meet with violent opposition in 
some quarters. But I know it is the right answer. The 
sort of religion that would impress the world today with 
its reality, its worth, its power, is a simple, thoroughgoing 
following of Jesus. It is doing the things which he says, 
even if we spend less time and breath calling him “Lord, 
Lord.” 

There stands his simple, severe, searching question, 
unanswerable, unimpeachable. And there stands the 
record of the Christian ages, with its clear proof that 
what impresses the world as real religion, the sort of 
Christianity that wins respect, is the kind which does 
what the Lord says, instead of being content to say what 
the Lord has done. 

All the way along you can see those two contrasting 
types of religion, the Christianity which says what the 
Lord has done, and the Christianity which does what the 
Lord has said. I would not for a moment have anyone 
think that I am disparaging, or throwing aside as of no 
account, the religion which says what the Lord has done. 
It is worthy and valuable, an essential part of real reli- 
gion. If the Lord has not done certain great things, if he 
did not come into our life and history to show us God 
and die for our sins and rise for our justification, if he 
has not done great things for and through his people in 
the past, then are we poverty-stricken orphans instead of 
richly endowed heirs of salvation. I am speaking of this 
particular type of religion only as Paul speaks of the old 
covenant, of which he says that, glorious as it was, it is 
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not glorious in this respect, by reason of the glory that 
excelleth. That is, to use Emerson’s great phrase, “when 
half-gods go, the Gods arrive.” Important and noble and 
necessary as is the religion of saying what the Lord has 
done, it cannot compare in importance or splendor or 
reality with the religion of doing what the Lord has 
said. That is the sort of Christianity, the kind of faith, 
needed today. 

My friends, the whole church of Christ the world over 
might meet on this Sabbath and recite all the creeds of 
Christendom in sonorous tones, and testify to the great 
things the Lord has done, and the world be comparatively 
unmoved. But, I tell you, if the whole church today, in 
its thousands of worshiping congregations, should bow 
and say with humble sincerity, “Lo, I come to do thy 
will, O my God,” and then should begin tomorrow, 
everywhere, and in everything, really to do what Jesus 
has said, every individual Christian making that his chief 
business, before the end of the week the world would 
know that Christianity is something real to be reckoned 
with, and a revival of true religion would sweep over 
Christendom such as the world has never seen. For this 
is the very root of the ineffectiveness of our religion, that 
to so great an extent a watching world repeats the calm 
but terrible accusation of Tolstoi, “Christians do not 
think Jesus meant what he said.” We come to church, 
and cry, “Lord, Lord,” we sing, “Crown Him Lord of 
all,” we read of how His name is above every name, and 
then we go away and do as we please. 
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Do not for a moment think I am talking about you. I 
am talking about ws. We are all in the confessional today, 
and the great High Priest is our Father Confessor. And 
this is our sin, the great sin in his sight, that we “do not 
the things which he says.” 

To put it plainly and in common language, the sort of 
Christianity needed just now is one which believes that 
Jesus knew what he was talking about, and meant what 
he said. It is as simple and forthright as that. We are 
hearing a great deal about doubt and unbelief, and the 
dangers of them. I will tell you what is the worst and 
most harmful unbelief at the present time, alongside 
which the failure to accept any or every article in any 
creed is a minor matter. The worst form of unbelief is 
the secret conviction, very likely unvoiced, held almost 
unconsciously, that Jesus was not practically wise, that 
his great words need to be taken with a grain of salt, 
that, like all men of genius, he sometimes flew outside 
the bounds of common sense, that he sometimes over- 
stated things, overstressed matters; in short, that he did 
not know what he was talking about, or did not mean 
what he said. And the most vital and powerful faith we 
can long for or pray for or exhibit in the eyes of the 
world is a simple, thorough conviction that Jesus knew 
real life better than anyone else has ever known it, that 
he is indeed “the wisdom of God,” that he knew what he 
was talking about and meant what he said, and that the 
one great business of a Christian is to know what he has 
said and then do it; that one doesn’t deserve the name of 
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Christian, whatever his beliefs, or his professions, unless 
he is actually doing what the Lord has told us to do, 
living as he told us to live, walking in his way and living 
in his light. The best simple definition I know of being a 
Christian is “to live according to Jesus,” provided your 
idea of living is big enough and deep enough. 

One knows well the objections that rise, thick and fast, 
to meet this plea for a Christianity that means doing what 
the Master has said. He knows them because he feels the 
force of them in his own soul. He offers them himself in 
excuse for his failure to obey his Master. 

One of these objections, likely the first of them to arise, 
is the protest that one so easily becomes a fanatic if he 
tries to take the sayings of Jesus as literal commands to 
be obeyed. After all, it is only fact when we remind our- 
selves that our times are different from the times in which 
Jesus lived: and that to follow literally his commands and 
example is as eccentric and impossible as it would be to 
eat and sleep and dress and speak just as he did. Moreover, 
it is plain good sense that reminds us that he was an 
Oriental, with a vivid imagination, and a fondness fo. 
picturesque phrase. We must be careful how we take the 
sayings of such a soul. 

There is truth and strength in this objection. The 
history of Christianity shows us instances of the ease with 
which earnest souls fall into extravagances when they 
take the words of Jesus with fanatical literalness, and of 
the havoc such a temper can work. Certainly the religion 
our time demands is not fanatical or eccentric. 
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But there are good and convincing answers to this ob- 
jection. The first of them is that we are not urging our- 
selves or anyone else to take the words of the Master 
literally or in an extreme way. 

Just so soon as one begins to talk of really following 
Jesus and doing what he says, some one brings up such a 
word as that about turning the other cheek, and the 
question is asked, perhaps with some heat, “Would you 
have me take that command literally?” My answer would 
be that I would not have anyone take the sayings of 
Jesus as rules to be obeyed in the letter. I can imagine 
one carrying out that particular command in a way that 
would actually defeat what our Lord meant and wanted; 
struck on one cheek, he might offer the other so osten- 
tatiously, with such unctuous show of meekness, with 
such irritating display of conscious superior virtue, that 
a good hard buffet would be the only answer a self- 
respecting man could give. 

It is not to any extreme, fanatical following that I am 
urging you and myself. Leave out the doubtful sayings. 
Make reasonable allowance for the play of Oriental 
imagination and for change of circumstance. Give your- 
self all the exemptions your conscience will allow. Still 
remains the real, decisive question—are you really doing 
what Jesus said, what you admit yourself to be right and 
true and not subject to discount, are you taking his 
wisdom as the highest, his way as the best, his example 
as the truest guide? 

There is a second answer to this objection that we 
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need to beware of fanaticism. It is this—that that is not 
our special danger. 

Can anyone honestly say that he thinks the Christians 
of today are in danger of taking Jesus too literally, of 
going to extremes in following him, of obeying him too 
fully, of losing our common sense in an effort to do his 
will and take his way? Why our real danger is at the 
other end of the line, that we become cold, and worldly, 
and scientific and sensible to a degree that shall make us 
secretly condemn Jesus as an unpractical enthusiast, and 
lay aside his Gospel as something “too high and good for 
human nature’s daily food.” Certainly I do not observe in 
other Christians, nor detect in myself, any immediately 
dangerous tendency to go too far in following Jesus. 

There is a third answer also—that even if there be 
_ danger of our going to an extreme in doing what the 
Lord has said, we may well remember what immense 
influence for Christ and for Christianity extremists have 
had. 

Say what we will of the fanaticism of Leo Tolstoi, and 
true as it all is, it is equally true that that eccentric, lonely, 
brooding, wrong-headed Russian impressed the world 
with the reality and vitality of his Christianity more than 
did the millions of professing Christians the world over 
who looked at him only to say how queer he was. There 
was something in his iconoclasm that smote the com- 
placent religion of his time like a blow in the face. 
Bernard Shaw has made us realize afresh how immense is 
the influence of Joan of Arc; we are coming to a new 
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Christian centuries shines forth one character that many 
of us, perhaps most of us, would instantly name if asked 
to say who through all those centuries has best shown the 
beauty of real Christianity. Francis of Assisi took the 
Master very literally as to wealth and poverty and many 
other matters. And how he has made Christ known. In 
him was a sanity, a good humor, a joyfulness of spirit, 
almost unique among religious extremists. In that he was 
a better follower of Jesus than were the others. But is it 
not true that the Christians of influence have often been 
those who followed hard after the Master, even though 
sometimes they went astray into fanatical following of 
fantastic interpretations and exaggerations of his teach- 
Ig? oy, | 

Small need of our warning ourselves against becoming 
extremists or fanatics in our religion. That is not the 
present danger. Sometimes I long with a great longing 
that there might appear, here in rich America, here in 
materialistic New York, some young man like Francis, 
some young woman like Joan, to show the full meaning 
of devotion to Christ in extreme, dramatic form; not 
without common sense, pray God, and humor, and gay- 
ety; but with courage, and independence, putting money 
in its place, choosing poverty, doing something else the 
world calls foolish, setting out with a heart aflame with 
love of Christ and with nothing else. Oh, what such an 
apostle might do today! One such youth, not afraid to be 
a fool for Christ’s sake, might do for the Kingdom what 
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all the millions of conventional church members can never 
accomplish! 

Yet it is not chiefly for such extremists that I plead. 
What we need most is thousands, tens of thousands, mil- 
lions of men and women who, not in extreme ways, but 
with quiet determination, not letting go those two great 
gifts of common sense and humor, yet with courage and 
reality, will truly follow Jesus and do the things which 
he says. That is the Christianity we need. 

I know well that from certain quarters will rise another 
vehement objection, that such a religion is “mere ethics”: 
that the essential thing is to believe certain facts about 
Jesus. And my answer is quick and sharp, that belief 
about Jesus in itself is “mere metaphysics.” I am quite 
ready to say that one who does what Jesus says is essen- 
tially a Christian, whatever he believes; and that one who 
does not do what Jesus says is not a Christian, whatever 
he believes. That is no disparagement of belief. It is only 
putting things in that order of relative importance which 
the Master himself assigned to them. If we speak of 
“fundamentals,” can we forget that he, our Lord, said 
that the foundation was “hearing his words and doing 
them’’? 

Of what value is it to believe anything whatever about 
Jesus, if it does not make us willing to do his will? Why 
defend his Divinity with such passion, if not to exalt his 
real Lordship over our souls and over our world? Why, 
the very value of faith in his Divinity is in the implicit 
obedience such faith demands of us. “Why call ye me 
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Lord, Lord, and do not the things that I say?” “I have 
given you an example that ye should do as I have done 
to you.” 

There is another objection, very real, very powerful, 
though we are less ready to avow it. To follow Jesus, to 
do what he says, is very, very hard. It means real, un- 
remitting study and thought to know what he has said, 
to see what it means, to apply it to our own times and 
our own lives. It means courage to take his way when 
the way of the world goes off from it at a sharp angle. 
It means choosing him out of all the world, even if we 
part company with all else. It means what he said, “Deny- 
ing self, taking up the cross, and following.” 

You know in your heart, as I know in mine, that that 
is the real objection, the real reason why we do not fol- 
low him, why we follow afar off, why we lull our con- 
sciences with specious pleas and excuses. We are not the 
real Christians the times demand, the sort of Christians 
Christ calls for, the kind we know we ought to be, we 
fail to do what he says, because it costs so much. That 
is the fact and that is our condemnation. 

I solemnly ask of each of you, as of myself, that we 
face honestly the facts of our Christian life; that every 
one of us put to his own soul such questions as these: 
How much do I really care about the words and judg- 
ments and standards of the Lord Jesus? How faithfully 
am I trying to know what he teaches and wants? Am I 
really, day by day, putting forth any honest, determined 
effort to do something he has said, something I know he 
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wants? If not, why wonder over the ineffectiveness of 
the church? Why raise questions as to what is wrong 
with religion? Let me look in my own heart and through 
my own life for the sufficient answer. 

Not a few have told me of the comfort and satisfac- 
tion they have found in the statement often gladly made 
from this pulpit, that our Presbyterian Church asks in 
order to membership only “faith in the Lord Jesus Christ 
and a whole-hearted decision to obey and follow him.” 
Well, that zs all we ask. “Only” that. That is very simple; 
but it is not easy. “Only that”; but that means every- 
thing. It means that you must play fair with God, that 
you must honestly commit your life to Jesus Christ, to 
his way, his words, his ideals, his Spirit, his saving grace. 
Who of us is there that is not shamed as the Master leads 
him back to the day when he promised to “believe on 
the Lord Jesus Christ and to follow him,” and then asks 
once more the searching question, “Why call ye me 
Lord, Lord, and do not the things that I say?” What can 
we do but bow in humble confession and penitence be- 
fore him, that, by his grace, we may rise and go on to 
better things, “with full purpose of and endeavor after 
new obedience,” and with a faith that shall mean real 
following, as we say, with newness of meaning, and with 
full determination, “Lord, I will follow Thee whitherso- 
ever Thou goest. I will do the things which Thou sayest.” 
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Ye have neither heard his voice at any time, nor seen his 
form. 
JOHN v:37. 


One of our best-loved hymns tells us, 


Fair is the sunshine; 
Fairer still the moonlight. 

There is in the soft, reflected light of the moon a charm 
never found in the radiance of the noonday sun. 

So it is with that light of the soul we call the Word of 
God. It shines in the Bible with noontide brilliance. But 
sometimes our hearts are touched the more by the beauty 
of that light when reflected from the sensitive soul of 
one of God’s saints of our own time. The real text for 
this sermon is a line from one of the two or three most 
favored of modern hymns: 


The silence of eternity 
Interpreted by love. 


O Sabbath rest by Galilee, 

O calm of hills above; 

Where Jesus knelt to share with thee 
The silence of eternity, 

Interpreted by love. 


“The silence of eternity.” How sure, how strange, 
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how baffling it is! It encompasses us like a vast sea, with- 
out even a ripple of waves on the shore. We spend our 
lives on this tiny island of earth, around which stretches 
the boundless expanse of space. Oceans on oceans of 
silence. It fascinates, yet appals. 

Why does no sound ever break that far-stretching still- 
ness? Why does no voice come back when we cry out? 
To a sensitive soul it is one of the strangest of mysteries. 
Who of us has not wrestled with it, asking, “Why?” 
trying to find the explanation, when some one dearly 
loved has slipped away into the Silent Land, and we 
have cried out for some word, some assurance, only to 
have our cry drowned in the stillness? —The same poet 
who wrote the words of our text has voiced this fruit- 
less sounding of the depths of that unknown other world: 


I call on the souls who have left the light 
To reveal their lot; 

I bend mine ear to that wall of night, 
And they answer not. 

“The silence of eternity.” How it baffles us and crushes 
us, in the face of some great calamity. Why does not 
God say something, do something, show Himself? ‘The 
Old Testament is full of such questionings as to the 
silence of God in the face of the bitter need of His chil- 
dren. “Why standest ‘Thou afar off, O God? Why hidest 
Thou Thyself in times of trouble?” “O Lord, keep not 
silence; be not far from me.” “Answer me when I call, 
O God of my righteousness.” “Let me speak, and answer 
Thou me.” So spoke the men of God in times of deep 
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searchings of soul. So men and women speak today. 
When lonely souls cry out for comfort, why does no 
voice answer them? When doubt declares there is no 
God, why does He not speak out and end the debate? 
Why does He keep silence when men bring on the horror 
and stupidity of war? Why does He hold His peace when 
peace is broken? It is the constant, haunting, baffling mys- 
tery of life, why does God leave us to make our way as 
we can through the silence, when a word from Him 
would mean so much? 

“The silence of eternity.” What shall we think of it? 
How shall we meet it? What does it mean, at the heart 
of it? 

Some answer that, if we are wise, we shall forget it 
and live with what we can understand. But down in our 
hearts we doubt if that course is wise. And even if it 
would be, we cannot take it. We cannot forget the 
silence of eternity. It confronts us at times of loss, of 
struggle, in every spiritual crisis. We think we have done 
with it, and it comes flooding back upon us at unex- 
pected moments, with its haunting question, “Why?” 


Just when we are safest, there’s a sunset-touch, 
A fancy from a flower-bell, some one’s death, 
A chorus-ending from Euripides,— 

And that’s enough for fifty hopes and ‘fears 

To rap and knock and enter in our soul. 


It was indeed a wise man whoa wrote, “God has set 
eternity in their heart, yet so that man cannot find out 
the work that God hath done.” 
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What can we do with this baffling mystery of “the 
silence of eternity”? We can leave it to trouble and haunt 
us, Or We Can transmute it into a deep and rich blessing. 
It all depends on how we interpret it, whether by fear 
or by love. 

We can interpret “the silence of eternity” by fear. In 
ancient times men peopled that silent realm with strange 
figures of the imagination, demons and angry gods. Now 
the fear that is haunting us is that no one at all is there, 
that the silence means emptiness; that God does not speak 
because there is no God to speak to us. 

Be you matter, be you mind, 
We think we know that you are blind, 
And we alone are good. 

There are a great many thoughtful, high-minded men 
and women today who are spiritual orphans; for them 
the Father has died; “the silence of eternity” means that 
there is no God. 

But another interpretation is possible. “The silence of 
eternity interpreted by love.” What if silence is better 
than speech, more vital than noise? What if our true 
home is in stillness? May it be that our fear of silence, 
our uneasiness when all is quiet, is like a child’s fear of 
the kindly, restful dark, is due to the fact that our souls 
are warped and distorted by the ceaseless noise of our 
rushing life? May not our restlessness when all is still be 
an unnatural disease rather than a natural attitude? 

All such doubts and questions, if we are wise, we take 
to Jesus; in his light we see light. He faced the dread 
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fact of the silence of God in time of need as no other son 
of man has faced it, yet as all of us face it. He cried out, 
“Why hast Thou forsaken me?” If ever it might be ex- 
pected that God would break the silence, surely it was 
then. But no voice came, save the silent message to the 
soul, that enabled him still to say, “Father.” 

The whole life and spirit of Jesus shows us the blessed- 
ness of interpreting by love this strange silence of eter- 
nity. What if the true explanation, the real reason we are 
left to grope our way as best we can, that we find no 
conclusive proof of things hoped for and not seen, is not 
that there is no Father in Heaven, or that God does not 
care; but rather that He loves us too much to speak; that 
He seeks not our ease, but our growth; not a given faith, 
but an achieved faith; that He knows our souls will never 
be truly at home until they have found their deepest 
satisfaction in silence rather than in noise? It is the old 
lesson, that God is not in the thunder, the earthquake, 
and the fire, but in what the Hebrew beautifully calls, 
“a sound of gentle stillness.” 

It was there that Jesus sought and found God. The in- 
finite stillness, so painful to restless souls, was to him a 
rest and a joy. He would steal away from men and their 
noisy concerns to mountain-tops and lonely places, where 
he could share with the “calm of hills above” the “Sab- 
bath rest by Galilee,” to bathe his soul in “the silence of 
eternity interpreted by love.” 

Some will ask, How do you know? May it not all be 
imagination at work, projecting on the void a picture 
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of the Eternal Friend we long for? We cannot know, if 
knowledge mean absolute and scientific proof, any more 
than we can know that the love of our best friend is 
real, But we can know, if knowledge mean assurance 
of the heart, just as we know that our friend’s love is real. 
If we are wise we shall follow the scientist implicitly and 
without reserves, in the realm of outward fact. But 
equally, if we are wise, we shall follow the poet, the saint, 
the man of soul-power, Jesus most of all, in the deeper, 
richer, vastly more vital realm of our faiths and hopes. 

Either Jesus knew God better than we do, or he 
struggled and made his way as we must do, through ques- 
tions and fears, past challenging doubts and bitter facts, 
to a peace that passes understanding. Whichever be the 
true explanation, can we do better than to follow him? 

It all comes back to our choice, to our faith. There 
stands the fact, from which we cannot escape—the silence 
of eternity. But that which made us has set in our own 
power the choice of interpretation. 

We can interpret “the silence of eternity” by fear or 
by love. And all the difference between death and life, 
hopelessness and joy, lies in the choice we make. 

Here it is highest wisdom to be as a little child: to say, 
“O God, I cannot know; I cannot prove. But I can, and 
I will, trust. I can, and I will, take the way of Jesus. What 
better can I have in life than that which he found?” 

It is when we remember Jesus that we are most sure 
of the unfailing love and goodness of God our Father. 
We may live in the rush and noise of the city. We 
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cannot escape it even in the quiet of the church. Yet he 
who sought and found God in the silence of desert places 
can make us “feel, amid the city’s jar,” that peace “man 
did not make and cannot mar.” 

If anyone who reads these words feels that he stands 
alone, and lives his life surrounded by vast reaches of 
darkness and silence; if his heart is crying out, “Where 
is God? I have never seen His form nor heard His voice. 
Oh, that I knew where I might find Him,” I beg of you, 
let your restless soul be quiet in the serenity of Jesus’ 
experience of God. Surely if ever anyone knew the truth 
about God and life, he knew it. When our hearts cry 
out, “Show us the Father,” he gives the best answer, “He 
that hath seen me, hath seen the Father.” In quiet fellow- 
ship with him we find God, as he found God, in “the 
silence of eternity interpreted by love.” May he lead us 
all into that quiet place of communion where our doubts 
fade, and our foolish fears are hushed, and we know that 
we are not alone, for the Father is with us; and through 
the silence comes “a sound of gentle stillness,” saying to 
our hearts, anxious and troubled about many things, “Be 
still; and know that I am God.” 
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Though the fig tree may not blossom, though no fruit is 
on the vine, though the olive crop has failed, though the 
fields give us no food, though the folds have lost their 
flocks, and in the stalls no cattle lie, yet in the Eternal we 
will find our joy, we will rejoice in the God who saves us. 
The Lord, the Eternal, is our strength. He makes our feet 
sure as the feet of the deer, helps us keep our footing on 
the heights. 
HaBakKvK 11:17-19 (Moffatt’s Version). 


Tus message comes from a very ancient book, and one 
not well-known or often read. I venture a guess that nine- 
tenths of those who read these words have not opened 
their Bibles at the book of Habakkuk in the last year or 
two. 

Crossing the Atlantic one summer, I spoke on this text 
at a religious service on the ship. Later in the day I passed 
a group of six or eight people, one of whom said, “Dr. 
Merrill, where is that book you took your text from? 
We've been all through the Bible and can’t find it.” 

But these verses are among the greatest sayings in the 
Bible or out of it. Better than any other passage I know, 
this sets forth the real value of religion. 

Had you asked the average temple-goer of Habakkuk’s 
time what was the practical value of that contact with 
God which we call religion, he would have been ready 
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with his answer; he would have said that God takes 
special care of those who give Him due honor. Worship 
God and you will be prosperous. That was one of the 
beliefs most firmly established. To deny it was to be a 
heretic. The good prosper; the evil suffer. You find that 
belief all through the Old Testament. Here and there 
other and truer conceptions of life and God struggle 
with it. There is that majestic ideal in the fifty-third 
chapter of Isaiah—the sufferer who was all the more 
surely God’s servant for bearing sorrows and griefs. But 
in the time of Habakkuk few questioned the accepted 
doctrine that religion was valuable because it brought 
prosperity to the worshiper. 

That idea is still strong. It is central in some religions. 
It was strange to find in a Buddhist temple in China a 
card prominently displayed, with the words on it, “Ask, 
and you shall most certainly receive.” But it did not 
mean what Christ meant by his words. Below it sat the 
priests with their magic fortune-telling implements. The 
card meant, “Pay money to us for the sake of religion, 
and we will give you a charm that will insure you 
prosperity.” 

One need not visit the Orient to find instances of that 
sort of religion. Some time ago I picked up a pamphlet 
issued by a woman who was then preaching regularly 
every Sunday morning in a hall on Forty-second Street. 
The gist of her message was that, if one only had faith 
enough, one could get anything he wanted from God. 
She gave instances. A girl wanted a grand piano. She 
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prayed, and God sent it to her. A man needed a thou- 
sand dollars in his business. He opened his safe-deposit 
box, and there was a bond for that amount which had 
not been there at his last visit. So the stories ran—more 
than fifty of them. My first reaction was one of skepti- 
cism. I wanted proofs of the alleged facts. My second re- 
action was to ask: “Suppose it is all true; what has it all 
to do with religion?” To worship God because in that 
way one can get things he wants is low and mean. It is 
like marrying for money, or serving one’s country for 
personal gain. It is contemptible. 

We may not go to such extremes, but are we wholly 
free from the corrosion of that mercenary motive? Does 
there never linger about our worship the idea that God 
will take special pains to prosper us if we keep on good 
terms with Him? There is just enough truth mixed in 
that low notion to make it dangerous. 

But this man was one of those rare souls who think 
things through. And the facts of his time forced him to 
feel that there was one little flaw in the pleasant doctrine 
that religion always brings prosperity—it wasn’t so! 

He felt, as all loyal Hebrews did, that his people were 
God’s own people, his country God’s own country. No 
one-hundred-per-cent American could be more sure of 
that than the Jews of that day were. But that country 
was desolate. Ruthless armies had swept over it. Famine 
and drought had followed. Everybody was poor; many 
were starving. It was an agricultural society, and agri- 
culture was prostrate. No blossoms on the fig trees; no 
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fruit on the vine; the olive crop a failure; the fields bare; 
flocks killed or driven off; no cattle in the stalls. What 
was left? Was this the end of their faithful worship of 
God? Was this all they had in return for their religion? 
How many souls have raised that question down through 
the twenty-five centuries! How many now are finding 
this one of the bitterest drops in the dregs they are drain- 
ing day by day—that God seems to have failed! What has 
religion done for them? Why keep up a costly practice 
that fails when one is in need? “What is the use of re- 
ligion and faith? See how the gods have afflicted me!” 

It was just at that time of grim distress that Habakkuk 
learned the truth which few if any had voiced before, 
which all too few have learned even in these days when 
the light of Christ shines on all our life-problems. This 
is his glorious conviction: “Though all outward things 
have failed, and God’s people seemsdeserted in their time 
of need, yet ‘we will rejoice in the Lord, we will glory 
in the God who saves us.’” Why? Because in this very 
hour of testing and trouble we have found it true that 
God is our strength; “He helps us keep our footing on 
the heights.” 

This man lived among the steep places. He had looked 
up and seen the deer clambering over the hills, surefooted 
where he knew he would stumble, slip, and fall. He had 
said, “I wish I could do that.” Then had come the con- 
viction, “I can do that in my real, inner life, if I know 
God. That is what God does for the one who trusts in 
Him,—‘helps him keep his footing on the heights.’ ” 
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Now that is the greatest thing one can get and have in 
life. What is the worst thing that can happen to any one 
of us? To be poor, to be out of work, to be sick, to be 
lonely? These are terrible misfortunes. Every one of us 
ought to feel upon his conscience continually the weight 
of his share of the common social responsibility for the 
calamities that have come upon so many good and faith- 
ful people in these hard times. Yet it is not a pious plati- 
tude, it is a basic truth, when we say that that is not the 
- worst. The worst of all is to let down in one’s inner life, 
in honor, in faithfulness, in courage, in hope, in essential 
goodness and fineness of spirit. That is the final catas- 
trophe. Remember the judgment of Jesus: “Do not fear 
that which can harm the body only; but fear that which 
can kill the soul in you.” 

We have not learned the first lesson in the art of living 
if we have not learned that. And if we have learned that, 
we are ready to see clearly what is the true and great 
value of religion. It “helps us keep our footing on the 
heights.” 

Every one of us can look back to certain moments 
when he stood high, and saw far, and made fine resolves. 
Suppose you could have kept up to the level of those 
high moments, what would you be now? But something 
happened, You slipped and slid down. 

We hope, we aspire, we resolve, we trust, 
When the morning: calls us to life and light. 


But our hearts grow weary, and, ere the night, 
Our lives are trailing the sordid dust. 
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The records of our national life during the past hard 
years abound in failures of banks and business houses— 
tragic failures some of them, involving hosts of innocent 
and helpless people in financial loss. But the worst fail- 
ures, incomparably the worst, have been those due to 
the shady, tricky, dishonest self-seeking conduct of men 
in high places—Krueger, Insull, and others nearer home. 
Doubtless all of them started their careers with high re- 
solves to live honorably and serve their public unselfishly. 
But, as they climbed, they could not keep their footing: 
they slipped and slid down. Let us not forget the noble 
_ company, far larger, of men who have held their stand- 
ards high, and their honor unstained, amid the same 
temptations to greed and trickery; men who have “kept 
their footing on the high places” by the grace of God 
working within their souls. 

The American Bar Association recently declared that 
the most serious evil in our national life today is the 
weakness and corruption of our judiciary. Crime and vice 
and political crookedness are protected by dishonest 
lawyers and courts. It is almost or quite certain that every 
one of these shifty and dangerous men in the legal pro- 
fession has had his moments when he was proud of the 
high ideals of his calling, and determined to uphold them. 
But he could not keep up on that high place. He slipped 
and slid down until he has become a disgrace and a danger 
to the life of the people. 

Most homes start with high resolves and fair hopes. 
Nothing in all the world is more beautiful than the look 
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in the eyes of almost any decent man and woman as they 
stand before the minister of God and of the state to plight 
their troth till death shall part them. 

Yet a broken home is a sadly common tragedy. What 
is the trouble? Pile together all the reasons and excuses, 
and this one overtops them all: they could not keep it 
up. One or the other, or both, failed to play the game. 
There came a letting down of loyalty and considerate- 
ness; and the adventure which began and might have con- 
tinued on a high plane got down into the mud. 

Booth Tarkington says he once asked a man whose 


married life had been peculiarly happy, what was the | 


secret of it. He replied, ““Well, my wife and I have never 
stopped treating each other as perfect strangers.” If in 
more homes there was a keeping up of that fine courtesy 
and consideration which too often we hold in reserve 
to be shown to visitors, there might be fewer broken 
homes. | 

Many of those who read this can look back to a time 
when God seemed to draw very near, and they resolved 
to give themselves to Him. They stood before the com- 
munion table, here or in another church, and “solemnly 
engaged to be the Lord’s.” Confess to yourself, have you 
kept up to the high ideal of a Christian life which then 
shone before you? Has there been no slipping back, no 
dulling of the vision? What sort of a Christian would 
you be now, had you been always true to what you knew 
and felt at your best? 

The supreme danger for any one of us is the danger 
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of letting down. The noblest achievement for any one 
of us is to walk on the heights all through one’s life. 

Even though one may seem outwardly to have kept up, 
the inner life may have dwindled and died. They told us 
a weird tale once in the Alps. Years ago a young man 
and his fiancée were there among the mountains. The 
young man went climbing one day. He slipped and fell 
into a crevasse some two thousand feet deep. Scientists 
calculated the time, about forty years later, when the 
body would probably be brought out by the slow mov- 
ing of the glacier. At the appointed time the body ap- 
peared, and was identified by the woman who had ex- 
pected to marry him. They said it was a strange scene; 
the woman old, faded, wrinkled; the man young and 
fresh as on the day he had fallen. Outwardly the same, 
he had been dead all those years. 

There are men and women like that. Outwardly cor- 
rect, the soul in them has died. Because they could not 
keep their footing on the heights. 

Here is the practical value of religion, of faith in God, 
of the steadfast practice of prayer and worship. It helps 
us keep our footing on the heights. 

A young man once came to me and asked to be re- 
ceived into the membership of the church. He said: “I 
don’t know exactly what I believe. But I find that, when 
I go to church and think of God, I can do some things 
I couldn’t otherwise do, and can keep from doing some 
things I would otherwise do.” | 

To be truly religious, to be a real Christian, is to have 
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two fine possessions—Christ and the Christian fellowship. 
Living in that companionship does help you to keep up 
on the higher walks of life. One behaves better on Main 
Street if he sometimes walks with friends on High Street. 
To live and walk on the high places is not so easy that 
one can afford to disregard any real aid to it. 

The Christian life has been set forth in many pictures. 
Now it is a ship sailing down a stream toward the vast 
ocean, the helmsman trusting to see his Pilot face to face 
when he puts out to sea. Again it is a pilgrimage, where 
one walks alone or in company, making mistakes, taking 
wrong turns; yet going on toward, a better home, and 
finding “safe lodging and holy rest at the last.” But not 
the least beautiful or stimulating is this picture of the 
life that climbs and keeps climbing, slipping back some- 
times, but getting up and going on; helped at every step 
by the friendly grace of the sure-footed Guide, and 
bound with other believers as climbers in the mountains 
are roped to one another and their guide. Never has there 
been a time when it was more necessary, more urgent, 
for everyone to draw from the sources of real and pure 
religion the power to keep a brave heart, an unsullied 
conscience, a steadfast faith, a good hope, and a sure foot- 
ing in the inner life. 

One of the “negro spirituals” has a refrain which each 
of us may well make his prayer, “Keep me from sinking 
down.” That is what we need most, grace not to give up, 
strength to keep climbing, feet that will not slip. And 
that is what we find in Christ. Daily and constant com- 
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panionship with him renews the strength and keeps us 
steady. ““When I said, my foot slippeth, Thy mercy, O 
God, held me up.” God be praised for moments of in- 
spiration when we are lifted up as on wings and enabled 
to see what we might be. But God be praised even more 
for daily strength coming from quiet, steadfast fellow- 
ship with Him, whereby we may climb steadily day by 
day, step by step, toward that true dwelling-place of the 
soul which is upon the heights which we have glimpsed 
in our moments of vision. There zs something in re- 
ligion that can hold us to our best, and pick us up and 
set us climbing again when we slip and fall. “The Lord, 
the Eternal, is our Strength. He helps us keep our foot- 
ing on the heights.” 
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Il am come to send fire on the earth; and what will I, if 
it be already kindled? 
But I have a baptism to be baptized with; and how am I 
straitened till it be accomplished. 
LUKE XII:49, 50. 


Why did Christ come? Why are we Christians here? 
What is the function of Christianity? There are many 
answers in the New Testament. But no one of them is 
stranger or more powerful than this, which only Luke 
has preserved for us. It comes with a peculiar force to- 
day, as in all times of change and upheaval. “I am come 
to cast fire on the earth. But I have a baptism to be bap- 
tized with.” 

Nothing is more true, as we look at what Christianity 
has meant in the life of mankind, than that it comes to 
start fires. It creates disturbance; it unsettles; it makes 
trouble. And the nearer Christianity comes to the real 
mind and meaning of Jesus, the more surely does it start 
up fires. For things are wrong and Christ it content only 
with the perfect. Things are unjust, and he will have 
only what is fair. Things are arranged for the welfare of 
the few, and he will have nothing less than the welfare of 
the many. Long before he appeared, a prophet said of 
him, “He shall not fail nor be discouraged till he have 
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set justice in the earth.” Wherever there is tyranny, 
oppression, corruption, corporate selfishness, racial or 
class injustice, vice, or any form of evil, Christ cannot 
draw near without starting a blaze that, if not controlled, 
quickly becomes a conflagration. True Christianity al- 
ways rouses men’s minds and souls to fiery revolt against 
all that is wrong or unfit. 

There are few ways in which the real religion of Jesus 
Christ so strikingly differs from other religions as in 
this. The Hindu, and even the Buddhist, finds it possible 
and natural to live without protest in the presence of 
flagrant evils and social iniquities. They are taken by him 
for parts of an established order, which he is to accept 
without question. But let Christ really get into the con- 
sciousness of a man or a group, and there cannot be peace 
in the presence of wrong. It is simple matter of fact that, 
where Christ has come, Buddhist and Hindu are startled 
into protest and action against abuses, as a man is awak- 
ened by the crackling of a flame. A conviction gets to 
work that things might be and should be right and fair; 
and somehow that fire which Christ has started breaks 
out and makes trouble for things as they are. And, lest 
we seem to be busying ourselves with religious matters 
far from home, let us admit at once with shame that the 
same can be said of our nominal Christianity. 

It was so in the beginning. The high priests were not 
wholly dealing in falsehood when they accused Jesus 
of stirring up the people everywhere. While he never 
spoke a treasonable word, he did make people think, and 
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he gave them truths to think about that blazed in their 
souls and set fire to all about them. One could not take 
in and believe those messages about the worth of every 
soul in the sight of God, the unity of humanity in one 
family of God, the command, “Call no man your master 
on the earth,” and much else that Jesus spoke, and still 
view with complacency a social order based on slavery 
and military despotism. However cruel and unjust the 
rulers of Rome were in their treatment of the Christians, 
there was a certain political sagacity in it. For the Chris- 
tians were dangerous; they were “enemies of society” as 
society was then constituted. To let Christianity run free 
was like leaving a fire to burn its way through a great 
city. There was a poetic fitness in Nero’s attempt to fasten 
on the Christians the crime of setting fire to Rome. They 
were wholly innocent of that crime; but they were “cast- 
ing fire on the earth.” The staid citizens of Thessalonica 
were not far wrong when they dragged Paul and Silas 
before the magistrates, accusing them of being “men who 
turned the world upside down.” There is a group of 
Christians over in that very town now who, in quieter 
ways, but very effectively, are turning things over, mak- 
ing things new. 

One of the serious defects of our organized Christian- 
ity is seen in that few would think of bringing such 
accusations against it today. If it were more real, it 
would make more of a difference. All through the course 
of the ages, wherever real Christianity has come, it has 
come like a flame, a fiery tongue that would not keep 
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still, a torch that lit up dark corners, a blaze that burned 
up rubbish, a ferment that made life an exciting, difficult, 
and dangerous affair. No social order can ever settle 
down and enjoy an indefinite continuance of the status 
quo, if some real Christians come into it; even one whose 
heart is like the heart of Christ can start a fire that will 
alarm the guardians of things as they are. 

One must concede a measure of worldly wisdom to the 
present rulers of Russia in their implacable antagonism 
to all religion. There is some justice in their attitude 
toward the old religion of that land, which did serve, 
indeed, as an “opiate,” to keep the mass of the people 
subservient to the privileged few. But one feels sure that 
one reason why the intelligent leaders of the present 
Russian government so fiercely resent the introduction of 
modern forms of simple, vital, and free Christianity is 
not a fear that these will prove an opiate, but a convic- 
tion that they will prove a stimulant. If that spirit once 
got started, it might be impossible to repress freedom of 
speech and to enforce absolute compliance with the will 
of a determined and ruthless group. 

True Christianity has never got on well with things as 
they are. At the heart of it burns a fire of divine dis- 
content. Before it shines the vision of a perfect kingdom; 
and it will not keep quiet. Once in passing through a 
forest, we found the ground hot underfoot. Digging 
down, we discovered that the fire was traveling along 
the roots, ready to break out, given a chance. So Chris- 
tianity lives and works in the heart of a people; men 
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think it has been stamped out, and suddenly it blazes in 
a new place. 

The fire is burning now; in hot protest against war and 
the things that make for war; in fiery criticism of linger- 
ing wrongs; in revolt against accepted traditions in 
church and state; in many and strange ways this fire 
which Christ kindles breaks out. James Russell Lowell 
was right when he said that there is enough “social dyna- 
mite” in the New Testament to blow all existing systems 
to atoms. 

We are told that during the war an English pacifist 
printed the Sermon on the Mount and had it circulated 
widely; no notes or comments; just the words of Jesus. 
He was put in jail for conduct prejudicial to the national 
safety. Every government in the world would probably 
have taken similar action. It was a fire that must be 
stamped out. A leading general in the American Expedi- 
tionary Force remarked that when he went to the war 
he put his Christianity on a shelf, as something he could 
not use. Many might have made the same confession, had 
they been as honest as he was. 

This flame of free thought, revolt against injustice, 
passion for the perfect, divine discontent, which starts 
up wherever Christ comes, makes an enormous amount 
of trouble if left uncontrolled. It can be, and is, exploited 
and used by selfish individuals and groups for unfair or 
questionable ends. There are few Christians in whose 
lives Christianity is a pure flame. Strange fires mingle 
with the sacred altar-blaze. Jesus saw what would come, 
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the inevitable result of his influence on the soul and 
society of man. One detects a note of apprehension in 
his word, “What will I if it be already kindled?” He saw 
the flame of freedom, of desire for abundant life, blazing 
up here and there, and he knew well that, left uncon- 
trolled, it might work terrible destruction. We watch 
that flame of free thought, free speech, free action, de- 
mand for human rights, blazing in this modern world, 
not only here in the West, but in the Orient and every- 
where, and we are rightly uneasy and apprehensive. How 
can it be controlled so that it shall perform only a cleans- 
ing and helpful function, devouring what is evil, and 
giving power to the good? It is one of the great questions 
of our age, as of all ages. 

The obvious answer, which appeals to many upholders 
of things as they are, is that the flame must be repressed. 
Keep it under! Discourage free thought about politics, 
economics, religion. Stand by the old thoughts and ways, 
and beat back the flames as they break out. But that 
method will not work. It never has. If Rome could not 
succeed by it in the early ages, nor the Roman Church 
in the Middle Ages, how utterly foolish for church or 
state or society to attempt it in this age. What a picture 
Jesus drew in the simple phrase about “putting a light 
under a bushel”! Efforts to repress the soul of man in its 
struggle for freedom of thought and richness of living 
are like frantic attempts to put out a fire by setting a 
bushel basket over it. What happens is that the basket is 
burned and the flame is hotter. 
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No! The way of Christ is the only right way. What 
is that? Looking about him, and seeing the fire of free- 
dom, the passion for life and joy, breaking out, catching 
everywhere, as men hear his words of spirit and life, he 
sees also with divine clarity the only way by which the 
fire can be controlled and made a beneficent force. “I 
have a baptism,” he exclaims, “I have a baptism to be 
baptized with; and how am I straitened till it be accom- 
plished?” 

He came to bring more than fire; he came to bring a 
power that could control the flame; more than freedom— 
a spirit of service that would use the freedom for noble 
and constructive ends; he would set the spirit of man 
free, and then control that free spirit by winning it to 
the service of the holy will of God. What repression 
could never do, consecration could accomplish. And in 
a spirit we can only worship and adore and feebly try 
to follow, he pressed impatiently forward to that bap- 
tism, that act of self-giving to the uttermost, that should 
inspire all his followers to use their freedom, their new 
life, for the glory of God and the good of man, through 
a life consecrated as was his life. 

Here is the solemn, inescapable lesson which we Chris- 
tians must learn in this day when all around us rage the 
fires of freedom, of new thought, of impatient demand 
for justice, of fierce desire for self-expression and self- 
realization, of revolt against ancient wrongs in state and 
church. These passions can be neither soothed nor ex- 
tinguished. In a very real sense they have been caught 
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from Christianity itself. Distorted, misapplied, used self- 
ishly and dangerously, they nevertheless have their start 
from the religion of Jesus, with its encouragement to 
every individual to claim his rightful place as a child of 
God, with its call to a free and abundant life for all men. 
Attempts at repression only spread the flame. What can 
control it? This, and only this—Christians who are bap- 
tized with that baptism with which the Master was bap- 
tized; who drink of his cup and can join without reserva- 
tion in that solemn utterance of his inmost soul, “Lo, I 
come, to do Thy will, O my God”; Christians who really 
have and show in their life the spirit that finds the best 
and happiest use of all they are and have in the free 
service of mankind and of God in the name and spirit 
of Jesus. 

What is needed is that Christians shall be Christians 
who enter into the mind of Christ, see life through his 
eyes, and go to the limit in taking his way. Only so can 
deliverance come. The ancient scene once more is being 
enacted. As we Christians press forward, seeking our 
selfish salvation, our personal advancement, asking for 
the high places in his Kingdom, he puts to us the old 
questions: “Can ye drink of the cup that I drink of? 
And be baptized with the baptism that I am baptized 
with?” And the true power of Christianity in the world 
today depends on how many of us can answer, “Yes,” 
and mean it. 

The fire is all about us. We cannot prevent its being 
kindled. People are awake, youth is impatient, nations 
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are demanding justice and equality, the world is blazing 
with thought, passion, and action. It is in large part the 
inevitable consequence of the presence of the free Gospel 
of Jesus Christ in the world of men. Christianity, unless 
it be reduced to a mere shell of conformity to tradition, 
Christianity, wherever it is true to itself and its Founder, 
stimulates thought, releases feeling, awakens desire, en- 
courages freedom, rouses dissatisfaction with all that is 
wrong and unfair, sets a fire in the human soul that will 
not be repressed. The only safety for the world is in 
having the fire matched and controlled by the baptism. 
Is not this one of the tap roots of our present trouble, 
that the fire has spread faster than the faith? We have 
developed machinery far faster than we have cultivated 
the ability to use it for the general good. We have pushed 
ahead with education faster than with religious training. 
We have bred culture in our homes more than we have 
fostered religion. We have encouraged the free develop- 
ment of modern science and philosophy without a cor- 
responding growth of faith in God. We have fostered 
an unregulated individualism that sets a high premium on 
selfishness and encourages indifference to the general 
welfare; and we have not cultivated a corresponding and 
correcting growth of the spirit of Christ. It is futile to 
attempt to assign the blame. The remedy is clear. Let 
everyone who names the name of Christ make it his chief 
concern really to follow Christ, to know his mind and 
way and will, to give his life to make them regnant in the 
life of the world, and to be baptized with his baptism. So 
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will the spirit that alone can control the flame of freedom 
and of life come into power in this world of ours. 

The presence and influence of Christ and his Gospel 
are setting free forces that will make the world different. 
If left to burn their own way, they may make the world 
desolate. If there are enough Christians who are baptized 
with Christ’s baptism, these forces can make the world 
Godlike. With solemn realization of all that it means to 
follow Christ sincerely, may we send up with all the 
loyalty and passion of our hearts, the cry: “Even so, 
come, Lord Jesus; come, set the world on fire, and bap- 
tize us and all men with thine own spirit of utter devo- 
tion to the perfect will of God.” 
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Passing through the valley of weeping, they make it a 
place of springs. 
PSALM LXXXIVv:6. 


One of the most charming pictures in the entire gallery 
of Bible scenes is that of the pilgrims going up to some 
feast from every remote corner of the Holy Land. Little 
bands of friends and neighbors journeyed in company, 
singing their songs, full of a joy in which were blended 
good comradeship and religious fervor. 

It is such a scene that the author of this Psalm has in 
mind when he reaches this verse. Living in a distant place, 
whence it is impossible for him to find his way readily to 
the Holy City, his heart and his flesh cry out for the liv- 
ing God. He envies the birds that are free to fly and even 
to nest in the sanctuary. He counts those happy who 
dwell in the temple courts, even the doorkeepers. Blessed, 
too, are those who “have in their hearts the ways to 
Zion,” who can go on a pilgrimage to the city of God. 
He sees them “going from strength to strength,” pushing 
on with increasing joy and fervor, until “every one of 
them appeareth before God in Zion.” 

It is but one little detail that claims our attention as we 
watch that band of pilgrims. It is something which hap- 
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they make it a place of springs.” They are not particu- 
larly interested in the valley of weeping. It is an unpleas- 
ant spot. The only reason they pass through is that they 
cannot avoid it. It lies between them and the place they 
want to reach. They cross it as travelers to California 
cross the Mojave Desert, choked with the dust and heat, 
going through it only because it is a necessary part of 
the journey. 

To these pilgrims there were just two places supremely 
interesting, the homes they were leaving, and the temple 
to which they were going. They passed through the other 
places, climbing hills, descending into valleys, fording 
streams, trudging through the hot sand, simply because 
there was so much country to be passed through in order 
to reach the place they wanted to reach. There they 
would worship God with great joy; and thence they 
would return to their homes, glad of the experience 
which had come to them. But going and returning, they 
must pass through the valley of weeping and the other 
parts of the journey. It might well be that they spent 
more time just “passing through” than they spent in the 
city at the feast. 

It is a wonderful revelation of the Spirit who speaks 
through the Bible that one of the details set out most 
clearly in this picture is what these pilgrims did just in 
“passing through.” It is nothing but an unpleasant neces- 
sity, this passage through the valley of weeping; but the 
valley is different for their having gone through it. 
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There is something about them so vital, so overflowing, 
so full of the thought and presence of God, that even 
their passing through makes a difference. The valley of 
weeping becomes a place of springs. 

A very large part of your life and mine is made up of 
passing through one place in order to get to another 
place. It may be that your daily work is done at a dis- 
tance from your home. You must use up a good deal of 
time every day in getting from the one place to the other. 
It is just “passing through.” You do not want to go past 
all those streets, to work your way through all those 
crowds. It is simply an unpleasant necessity, a conse- 
quence of certain conditions in your life. If you could, 
you would pass in a flash from home to office and back 
again. 

But what if God has a purpose for you at every step 
of your way? What if there are possibilities of influence 
and helpfulness on your part just as you pass through? 
If Jesus were riding or walking every day from home to 
office and back again, as you are, do you not know that 
some at least would feel the difference as he passed? 
They did feel the difference when he passed along the 
street in Galilee and Judea. How much it meant when 
the cry went up, “Jesus of Nazareth passeth by.” He 
may have had no particular business in that town or 
street. He was just “passing through” on his way to some 
duty or privilege. But it made a difference as he passed. 
Blind Bartimeus and Zaccheus knew something of what 
it meant to have Christ pass through their town. 
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One of the most interesting and important develop- 
ments of modern industry is the attention paid to “by- 
products.” A factory is built for the making of some 
specific article. That is all the heads of the industry have 
in mind. But, if they are wise, they set keen minds at 
watching all that goes to waste in the process, and some- 
times, out of the by-product, they get revenue sufficient 
to pay operating expenses. They did not set out to make 
those varied articles. They had in mind one special aim. 
But “passing through,” they found these other possibil- 
ities, and saw that it would be worth their while to 
develop them. 

One is a very wasteful Christian, inefficient and unsuc- 
cessful, who never takes thought for the by-products of 
his Christian life. It is a good thing to have one’s eye set 
on a distant goal, to desire eagerly the “things which God 
hath prepared for them that love Him.” One may even 
feel justified in thinking of the present life as a pil- 
grimage, to be passed through only because it stretches 
between our present home and the place prepared for us. 


I'm but a stranger here: 

Heaven is my home: 

Earth is a desert drear; 

Heaven is my home. 
Such hymns were very popular once, and expressed the 
common feeling of Christians. 

In case any of us still have that point of view, and think 

of the present life as merely a stretch of country to be 
passed through in order to reach our permanent home, 
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we need the suggestion of the text, “Passing through the 
valley of weeping, they make it a place of springs.” There 
is much to be done as one passes through. One need not 
go to the present extreme of settling down in the valley, 
and becoming absorbed in caring for the by-products of 
his business. But he must not miss the opportunities for 
influence which come “by the way.” 

If one were gifted with a vivid and accurate memory, 
he might be amazed, looking back over his life and esti- 
mating the influences which had gone to the making of 
him, to see how much of the best that is in him had come 
from passers-by. You wandered into a church one day 
and heard a man you had never met and did not know; 
but some word penetrated to your heart, and took root 
and grew to blessed fruitage. You picked up a book at 
random, and a thought leaped out and seized you, so 
that you could never get away from it. You overheard a 
word on the street, or a strain of music at a concert, and 
it came again and again to your soul. It is significant that 
the play which, more than any other in recent years, 
impressed on those who saw it the tremendous power of 
human influence, had in its title the thought now claim- 
ing our attention: “The Passing of the Third Floor Back.” 
There are few bits of literature more true to soul-life as 
it is than Browning’s “Pippa Passes.” A little girl goes 
down the street singing, and every house is different 
because her song has been heard. She had no thought of 
exerting influence. She did not go out on a serious mis- 
sion of evangelizing. She sang because song was in her 
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soul, in the day, in the sunshine. She never dreamed of 
the effect. But, “passing through,” she made life different. 

You remember how once our Master was in Judea and 
wished to be in Galilee. The record says, “He must 
needs pass through Samaria.” It was not that he had any 
particular business in Samaria, or wanted to do any special 
work there. It was simply a matter of necessity. Samaria 
stretched between Galilee and Judea, and he had to pass 
through it in pursuit of his great objects. But, “passing 
through,” he talked with a woman who came to the well 
where he was resting; and then he went into the town 
and talked with the people there. And the town was 
different, and many lives were changed for eternity, and 
wonderful words were set echoing down through the 
ages, words about the “water of life,” and “fields white 
unto harvest”—words that have made human life dif- 
ferent, just because of what Jesus did in “passing 
through.” 

I suppose our chief concern should be to see to it that 
we are Christians in the big aims of our lives. Had the 
pilgrims on their way to Jerusalem halted to hold long 
conversations with every chance comer, to study every 
bit of rock or tree or interesting object along the road, 
they might never have reached the city for which they 
had set out. Yet their failure would have been only less 
marked had they gone straight through from home to 
temple, unobservant, indifferent, oblivious to all but the 
distant goal. It meant much that as they passed through 
they made a difference. The valley was not quite the 
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same after they had journeyed through it. Something of 
the divine faith and hope and love that were in their 
hearts lingered in the valley of weeping, and refreshing 
springs welled up where their feet had trod. 

It is glorious to “go from strength to strength,” from 
height to height, passing resolutely and quickly and with- 
out dallying through the valleys and plains that stretch 
between one and the goal. But is it not a fact that we are 
often tempted to forget the little influences, the small 
possibilities, that come by the way? In the old days of 
which this Psalm speaks, men walked through the coun- 
try, with ample time to see and hear and sing and greet 
all they met. Now we are shot through long stretches of 
country in railroad train or automobile, passing through 
without contact. It is easy to forget how much we might 
do by the way, how much possibility of Christian in- 
fluence lies undetected and unused in the interludes of 
our life, as we pass from one serious concern to another. 

It is no small thing that, as you do your work, as you 
go to it and come from it, you have and reveal such 
kindness, such courtesy, such good cheer, such evident 
love for God and for all that God has made, that even a 
crowd of strangers is brighter for your passing through, 
that a car-full of tired people are refreshed by the fact 
that you enter it; that something is caught from your 
presence as you pass through that makes life more worth 
while. Such things do take place—rarely perhaps, but 
frequently enough to testify to their real possibility. I 
am sure there is no one of us who cannot recall a case 
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where the presence of one man or woman changed the 
temper of a crowd, or a passing word made life more 
worth living for many. 

The world needs strong workers, men and women of 
indomitable will, who set their minds on some great and 
distant success and will not be diverted, who make their 
way through all obstacles to a splendid victory. But oh, 
how the world needs also loving lives, men and women 
who care, who move on their way with gentleness and 
consideration, who have time to talk with those they 
meet, and do not quite forget how to sing, or even how 
to play a little, as they pass through life, men and women 
gracious and winning in manner, so full of loving kind- 
ness that they cannot hide it if they try. It may be dog- 
gerel, but it is truth when the simple Gospel song tells 
us that 


The world wants daily 

Little kindly deeds. 
And it is not cheap sentiment, but the solemn word of 
God, which tells us that one of the three great charac- 
teristics of the spirit that pleases God is “to love kind- 
ness.” 

Christ told the story of the Good Samaritan to show 
what it means to keep the law, and how one finds the 
way of eternal life. The hero of that story is the one 
character our Master ever held up with the words, “Go 
and do likewise.” Yet what is that story but the tale of 
how a man did a kindness “by the way,” as he was “pass- 
ing through”? The Good Samaritan was not out that 
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day on a mission of charity, making it his business to 
hunt for victims of robbers. It was “as he journeyed” 
that he did the kindness. The very point of the story is 
that he did it “by the way,” not in the course of his 
regular business. And the lesson is emphasized by the 
contrasting action of two other characters. The priest 
and the Levite “passed by.” They were intent on their 
duties in the city; they hurried on, too busy, or too 
selfish, or thinking themselves too important, to stop by 
the way. It is a story of men passing over a road, and 
of how definitely they used or failed to use the oppor- 
tunities that met them along the way. 

We may set alongside that ancient story a modern 
gospel tale, Tolstoi’s story of The Two Pilgrims. It tells 
of two Russians who set out on pilgrimage to Jerusalem, 
intent on being present at the solemn Easter festivities. 
One had his mind so set on the journey’s end and object 
that he would stop for nothing, and take thought for 
nothing but the journey. The other, “passing through,” 
found people to be helped at every turn, and actually 
spent so much time and money along the way that he 
never reached the Holy City. But something came to him 
from God which the other missed; and something came 
through him from God into the lives of men which the 
other failed to find in the great Easter celebration. 

In the biography of the greatest of American preachers 
we are told that one day this note appeared in a Boston 
daily: “Yesterday opened cloudy and unpleasant; but 
about noon Phillips Brooks came downtown, and every- 
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thing brightened up.” Just a bit of kindly humor, it 
nevertheless reflected the man’s wonderful influence. His 
very presence made life take on a brighter hue. It may 
be that Phillips Brooks and other men of God have done 
more for the Kingdom of God, for the good of men, 
and for commending Christ to men’s souls, just through 
what they did in simple loving-kindness to brighten life 
as they passed through, than by all their sermons and 
conscious undertakings. 

You may live a strong life, a successful life, a respected 
life, by pushing on with singleness of aim to the objects 
that seem worth gaining, unmindful of the country 
through which you make your way, and unregardful of 
the persons and things that meet you. You may evén win 
a bigger success for such absorption in your chosen aims. 
But you will be a very incomplete Christian, cold and 
shrunken and poor, if you have won your way to suc- 
cess through cutting off kindly contacts with life by 
the way. The goal is not all that matters; it counts for 
much how you pass through the country that stretches 
between you and the goal. You are not following Christ 
in deed and in truth unless you are touching men and 
things as you pass with something of the loving-kindness 
of the Master. 

And to do that you must have Christ in your heart. It 
is not by a manner put on, it is by a spirit put in, that 
one gains the blessed and beautiful power to brighten and 
strengthen the lives he touches in passing. It is something 
as unconscious, as uncalculated and unforced as the per- 
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fume of a flower, this Christlike grace of radiating in- 
fluence. The surest way to have and to keep it is to live 
with Christ, to catch His Spirit, and let it gain bit by bit 
the mastery over us, till heart and soul and voice and 
manner are his—and we move through life as he did, 
bringing into the lives of men the grace and joy of God. 

On the stone that marks the last resting-place of the 
body of one of the best-loved ministers in America is the 
sentence, “Passing through, he preached the Gospel.” It 
is a wonderful epitaph for a man who wanted to be like 
his Master. 

It is a great thing to set one’s heart on winning eternal 
life. But if ever you shall find yourself in heaven, with all 
your noblest visions and aims coming true, and everlast- 
ing joy upon your head, one of the supreme satisfac- 
tions in that eternal gladness will be the knowledge that 
you have not only kept true, and finished your course, 
but that, “passing through,” you have made the world a 
better place, brightened sad hearts, aroused faith in God 
through making men believe in you, and so reached “that 
purest heaven” of being “the sweet presence of a good 
diffused.” God grant us all an abundant entrance into His 
eternal dwelling. But God grant us also that, like the 
ancient pilgrims, “passing through the valley of weep- 
ing,” we may “make it a place of springs”, that, like the 
little silk-worker, we may pass through our brief day 
singing, unconscious how many the song has helped, 
knowing only that we sing because there is a song in 
our hearts; and, better still, best of all, that we may pass 
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through our experience of life as Christ passed through 
those brief but blessed years, leaving the world trans- 
figured by a loving and kindly presence, by a spirit which 
touches every life it meets along the way with the good- 
ness and grace of God the Father. 
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Not by might, nor by power, but by my spirit, saith the 
Lord of Hosts. 
ZECHARIAH Iv:6. 


Why has God made this kind of a world? For centuries 
Christians have united in saying, “I believe in God the 
Father Almighty, Maker of heaven and earth.” If God 
the Father is almighty, if He could have made any kind 
of a world He chose, why did He choose to make life as 
it is? Out of all the questions that have tormented the 
mind of man, this is perhaps the most persistent. The 
Sphinx sits by the roadside and puts to every thoughtful 
passer-by the question, “If God is good, why has He 
made this kind of a world?” 

The question has taken on deeper intensity from the 
new knowledge of the world that has come to us within 
the last century. The slow process of development by 
which the world has come to be what it is, climbing up 
through a gradual struggle for existence, through in- 
numerable ages of suffering, out from the slime, through 
so much blood and filth, why has such a process been 
necessary? 

Studdert Kennedy has given a graphic description of 
this process and of the effect it makes upon the thought- 
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ful soul: “It is a strange and tragic story. It is full of 
cruelty and apparently purposeless waste. Life takes the 
weirdest forms. Weird growths of every sort without any 
apparent use or meaning. Awful reptiles and savage 
beasts, all teeth and belly and claws, wallowing in fetid 
swamps, and gorging themselves on other living things. 
This kind of ghastly shambles, without a gleam of intelli- 
gence, or a trace of gentleness, goes on for thousands of 
years. If you could have lived then you would have said 
that the world was a ghastly joke made by some gigantic 
Being with the mind of a Chinese torturer. 

“What does it all mean? It is all the result of the weird 
process that began with incandescent vapor and mon- 
strous pterodactyls licking bloody chops beside a slimy 
swamp. And it’s a thoroughly nasty process; it’s a bloody 
and cruel process; it’s a wasteful and non-moral process; 
and it is an every-other-sort-of-adjective-you-can-imag- 
ine-in-the-dictionary-and-out-of-it process, and yet it 
issues in the music of Beethoven and the Life of Jesus 
Christ, and in these strange gifts that baffle and bewilder 
one to think about. 

“Mind you, I hate the process. I think it’s loathsome. 
But I can’t do Mr. H. G. Wells’ touch, and beat my. 
breast, and say the only God I have is the Undying Fire 
within my soul. I know that I came out of the process— 
Undying Fire and all; I am the product of it, the child 
of it; and though I may not like my parent’s looks, I 
can’t disown it, since it issued in me. I must have been in 
it, I and all the noblest of my kind must have been in it— 
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Jesus Christ, St. Francis of Assisi, the most blazing fur- 
naces of Undying Fires—they must all have been in it, or 
rather in the Power behind it. I cannot separate myself 
from it, and set myself over against it as an enemy. A 
man can’t fight his own father; that’s just it. We are com- 
ing to it—my own Father, our own Father. He must be— 
Our Father, Maker of Heaven and Earth—the Author of 
the process. Do I believe in Him? Do I bet on His success? 
It’s a bloody process, as bloody and unbeautiful as a Cross, 
but it has done a lot. Yes, I believe in God the Father.” 

Can we look facts like this squarely in the face and 
not feel our inmost souls wrestling with the question, 
“Why has God made such a world?” Nor is it a question 
about the past. Why does God make life what it is 
today? If, for good and sufficient reasons, He made a 
world where cruel forces would assault His weak and 
helpless children, why does He not intervene to help 
them, to save them? That is the other side of the great 
question. 

Every time there comes crashing into our human life 
one of those great events which we call “natural catas- 
trophes”—earthquake, storm, volcanic eruption—every 
time a great ship sinks and many lives are lost, every 
time man is worsted in his never-ending struggle against 
the forces of nature, the old question thrusts itself upon 
us, “Why is all this? Why has God made life that way, 
and why does He not intervene to save His children from 
these cruel gigantic malignant forces against which they 
have to struggle with their feeble strength?” Must we 
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conclude that “the Lord is not in the earthquake, the 
fire, and the wind”? Does anything lie outside His ken 
and His eternal purpose? 

Or what of that terrible law that goes on working 
itself out, no matter what society may do or become, 
the law by which the sins of the guilty are visited upon 
the innocent? Within the past two decades we have seen 
millions of young men cruelly slaughtered for no fault of 
their own. All about us we see the working of those 
“social wants that sin against the strength of youth.” 
Given a modern city, and we know that in it are thou- 
sands of children doomed to grow up to stunted lives. In 
all this, of course, the issue is not so clear. Man has a 
hand in it. We know perfectly well that if men had 
always behaved themselves, and lived on their highest 
levels, many of these things would have ceased to be. 
Yet again and again the question thrusts itself in, “Why 
does not God intervene to deliver his own?” Every one 
of us lives his life in the midst of these hostile and 
mighty forces. One of the leading psychologists has said, 
“Life is at best a masterly retreat.” Death always con- 
quers us at last. Just when all seems favorable and for- 
tunate that awful power of death which ever hovers 
over our dwellings comes crashing in and ends our living 
struggle. Why is it all, this whole brutal business of liv- 
ing? Why make such a world, and, having made it, why 
not show mercy and intervene to deliver those who are 
so hard pressed? 

It is pathetic, and yet it is inspiring, it is one proof of 
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man’s greatness and of the reality of faith, to see how, 
all through the ages, men have tried to deny these facts 
of life. They have insisted that life is good, no matter 
how evil it looks, that God does intervene and miracu- 
lously rescue His own. They confidently look for mir- 
acles in answer to prayer. Even in this day of advanced 
knowledge and comparative enlightenment there is a 
large body of people whose philosophy of life centers in 
the conviction that life is all good and that the evil and 
cruelty, the bloody and brutal parts of it, exist only in 
the distorted imagination of man. There is something at 
once pathetic and magnificent in these affirmations of 
faith. But the facts are too evident, too strong, too ever- 
present, for us to be blind to them. 

What is the meaning of it all> Why does God leave us 
alone in a world which so easily gets the better of us? 

No one but a fool would assert that he had found the 
answer to that question. It is one of those questions that 
men will go on asking for ages; but sometimes one gets a 
little gleam of light, and in all humility he may venture 
to share that gleam with his friends, 

Suppose in all this process of world-making God were 
‘carrying out a sublime and daring experiment, or, if you 
prefer the word, a demonstration? I am talking childishly 
—one must when he tries to grapple with such funda- 
mental questions as this one. Paul, in one of his epistles, 
has to admit that he speaks as a fool; but he goes on 
speaking just the same. We might be better off were we 
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all ready to speak out our unformed, childish, foolish 
thoughts. 

Suppose this were the mighty purpose in the mind of 
God in making such a world—to prove that spirit is ulti- 
mately omnipotent; that spirit is able to win against all 
odds. How could God bring to a triumphant conclusion 
so sublime a demonstration, save by just such a process 
as this which we call life, the evolution of the history of 
the world? How, unless by making a world in which 
natural forces should be left unrestrained, save by those 
majestic laws which make the universe a thing of order, 
of caused effect, of necessity, and then setting in the 
midst of these tremendous physical natural forces the 
spirit of man, and leaving that spirit to fight its own 
battle, to make its own way, to demonstrate in the out- 
working of this wonderfully daring experiment that 
spirit, left to itself, can match and master all the forces 
of the universe. And so God made man, puny, con- 
temptible in physical power, equipped only with spirit, 
with a mind capable of growing intelligence, with a soul 
endowed with a sense of beauty and able to grow in 
devotion and worship and faith. He set that human spirit 
here, and left it alone, to meet its fate, to fight its battles, 
to make its way unaided save for spiritual whisperings 
and encouragements within the soul; the divine Father, 
for the sake of that glorious demonstration, resolving that 
there should be given to man in his struggle against force 
no external help, no force to fight on his side. Here is 
this vast world, capable of such terrific, brutal action, 
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and here is the spirit of man. Let them fight it out, and 
spirit will win! 

Is not that a tremendous conception? Is not that a 
game worthy of God Himself? And in a very real way, 
God Himself is involved in the outworking of that 
experiment. He will not intervene with any display of 
force. He has whispered to the human soul, “You are my 
child; you must win; but you must win ‘Not by power, 
but by my spirit.’” 

Hard? Of course it is. Life is hard. If we have not 
learned that, we have not learned the first lesson in our 
education. Life is hard, whatever theory or explanation 
of it we may adopt. But here is a view of it which makes 
it great and glorious, worthy of God, and worthy of us. 

Looking at it in the large—over long stretches of years 
and over vast expanses of human living—there comes into 
our souls a sense of something magnificent when we see 
life thus, as a great divine experiment, testing the capacity 
of spirit to triumph over all forms of force and make 
them its servants. We may even dare assert that the best 
gift of God to man, the highest proof of His love for us, 
is that He has dared set us at so hard a task, and that He 
trusts us to fight it out unaided. There is an analogy in 
the early history of this country. Francis Parkman raises 
the question why the French colonies failed, and the 
English colonies succeeded, in the development of Amer- 
ica. He finds a sufficient answer in the fact that the 
French colonies were aided at every turn by their home 
government, while the English colonies were left to shift 
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for themselves. Did the Indians threaten the French set- 
tlements? Soldiers and munitions were sent them from the 
homeland. Did famine loom? Supplies were sent with a 
liberal hand. Money was given lavishly. Always they 
could lean back on the paternal government in France. 
But the English settlers were cast out to care for them- 
selves. If the Indians threatened, they must fight them. If 
starvation drew near, they must tighten their belts and 
meet it as they might. They were left to fight, to look 
out for themselves, and that, says the historian, is why 
this country has become English in its spirit and institu- 
tions. Unaided struggle developed spiritual strength. The 
English colonists murmured bitterly at the time, but we 
of today look back and give thanks for that policy which 
made them the hardy masters of this continent. 

Does not the Bible, and most of all the revelation of 
God in Jesus Christ, bear out this idea that God has 
made this world, and leaves us alone in it as He does, for 
this very reason, that only so could He work out the 
ultimate victory of the spirit? The Old Testament is the 
record of a chosen people, and the New Testament the 
story of the chosen Son of God. What sort of a people 
did God choose? A strong and dominant race, capable of 
world conquest? He chose a small race, that never by 
any possibility could exert great physical or political 
force. It was a people, as their own prophets have said, 
despised and looked down upon, a people trampled upon 
by the great powers of their time. They had their dreams 
of world conquest. Because there was in their souls the 
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consciousness that they were the chosen of God, they 
felt sometimes that they ought to be masters of the 
world, and that God ought to aid them, with supernatural 
power and might, so that, small as they were, they might 
master the other nations. But God never did that. Only 
one talent He gave to them, the power of vision, of 
truth, of faith, of spirit. In the early days we see Him 
encouraging them, leading them on by miraculous inter- 
ventions. There do seem to be forces operating for them 
against the forces of nature and of society. The Red Sea 
opens, the walls of Jericho fall, Sennacherib’s army melts 
away under a plague. But these look like concessions to 
childishness. There are few such interventions, and fewer 
as time goes on. The general course of the history of the 
chosen people is the story of a people left to fight their 
way and live their life, with no power to aid them save 
spiritual power. And the forces against which they strug- 
gled seemed ever too much for them. They were beaten; 
they were torn from their land; they suffered those ter- 
rible agonies which break out into the Book of the 
Lamentations. And yet they won a partial victory. So 
far as they trusted in spirit, so far as they lived in the 
spirit, so far as they dared stake everything on the spirit, 
they won, and Israel today is exerting a mightier in- 
fluence over the world than any of the great empires 
that despised and scorned her. 

What is the experience of Christ, the Chosen Son of 
God, if not the final and perfect illustration of this great 
principle that God leaves the spirit of man to make its 
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way against force, and to win without force? He was 
despised and rejected of men. They nailed him to a cross; 
they taunted him, “Let him come down, and we will 
believe.” He said to his disciples that legions of angels 
were waiting at his call. He knew that there were powers 
within his soul which, if he would consent to make use 
of external force, physical and political might, would 
make him master of the life of the world. That is the 
meaning of the story of his temptation. But that life of 
his is so magnificent, so true to humanity, so at one with 
the eternal purpose of God, just because it is the life of 
one who trusted only in spirit and faced all the brutal 
forces of life and of human society, in the faith that 
spirit must ultimately win. “He worked miracles,” you 
say. Yes, but the significant thing is that mever a miracle 
was wrought by Christ for his own ends or advancement. 
So far as his personal life struggle was concerned, he 
fought his way by the unaided forces of the spirit, just 
as all men must, and in spite of all that the cruelty and 
hatred and malignity of the world could do against him, 
he could stand at the last and say, “I have overcome the 
world.” 

We are groping about in places too vast for us, in a 
light so bright that it confuses us. These are but poor 
broken words, aimed at a great, a dazzling truth. But what 
a splendid truth it is! Can we not fight our battle of life 
with unflinching courage when we know that we are 
working out this marvelous and sublime demonstration? 
God has put us here, and He leaves us here, that we may 
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help prove that spirit, unaided, can win, against all the 
forces of the world. 

And if this be, even faintly and partially, the truth 
about life, what a tremendous lesson comes from it to 
our souls. This is what it says, “Put the whole force and 
development of your life into the strengthening of the 
spirit, and the spiritual.” That is why God has put us 
here. That is why God has made the world as it is. To 
put anything in the place of importance except the 
development, strengthening, and deepening of the spir- 
itual life of humanity, is to get sidetracked in this mar- 
velous process of slowly developing purpose. 

We need to take this lesson to heart in every part and 
phase of our life. If we have anything to do with educa- 
tion, this should be our aim, to see that in every possible 
way education is directed toward the strengthening, the 
calling out, the ennobling of the spiritual life of man- 
kind. This must be our aim in business. Whatever form 
our daily toil may take, one of its first concerns must be 
the effect of it upon the human beings who are con- 
cerned in it. This must be our aim in political life. What 
a tremendous opportunity confronts the human spirit 
now to prove that the world can be made safe and kept 
safe, made just and kept just, not by might nor by power, 
but by spirit; not by armed force; not by war; but by the 
spiritual powers of coéperation, and of brotherhood, of 
firm and growing justice. 

And what a meaning this great truth has for the 
church! Here is the one supreme end in all the church 
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is doing, to strengthen the human spirit for its long battle 
with force, that God’s demonstration may not fail. It 
is a call that ought to stimulate us to the highest of which 
we are capable, that we should help God win in this great 
game that is being played out. He is solemnly watching 
us. 

Behind the dim unknown, 

Standeth God within the shadow, 

Keeping watch above His own. 

How often we doubt His reality or His love, because 
He sits there, within the dim unknown, silent when our 
hearts cry out, stretching out no hand to rescue us when 
the battle goes against us. But something splendid comes 
stealing into our souls when we realize that the reason 
for His silence, the reason why He does not intervene, 
is that He will not mar or spoil this magnificent enter- 
prise in which He has embarked, this great demonstration 
on which He has staked the spiritual forces of the Uni- 
verse. He watches us in silence, but He watches with 
faith and love. One by one those who have fought the 
good fight here go to join Him and to watch also, in 
silence but in loving faith, this exhausting eternal game, 
wherein the spirit of man is pitted against all that force 
can do, and is slowly winning out. 

Long ago, the lesson was taught in that scene at Mt. 
Horeb, where Elijah stood in the cave, and there passed 
by the wind, the fire and the earthquake. In common 
with others of his time, he had thought that these were 
the great manifestations of the presence of the Lord; and 
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yet the Lord was not in the wind or the fire or the earth- 
quake. After them all came the still small voice, the voice 
that means intelligence, spirit meeting with spirit; still 
and small, and yet the Lord was in it. The Lord is in the 
spirit of man as it slowly makes its way against all the 
forces of the world. Let us not fail Him in this tre- 
mendous conflict. “Work out your own salvation with 
fear and trembling, for it is God who worketh in you, 
both to will and to work, for His good pleasure.” “Seeing 
that we are compassed about with so great a cloud of 
witnesses, let us run with endurance the race that is set 
before us, looking unto Jesus, the author and finisher of 
our faith.” 

It is His race that we are running. It is God’s noble 
daring experiment; yet not in truth an experiment, for 
He knows how it will come out. Rather is it His eternal 
purpose, slowly outworking through these uncounted 
ages, which we are privileged to carry on for these few 
years. Set in the midst of titanic natural forces, com- 
pelled to work through bodies which are parts of this 
system of fate, hemmed in, hampered, baffled, we are 
fighting God’s battle, and we can win His victory. May 
we, through the silent grace of His spirit in our own 
hearts—the only help He gives—fight the good fight of 
faith, and obtain the victory for Him and for His eternal 
purpose. 
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CAN WE BELIEVE IN ETERNAL 
LIFE? 


x 


Thou wilt not leave my soul in the grave. 
PsaALM XVI:10. 


Tue light of the great hope of eternal life seems to be 
burning low for many persons. The significant fact just 
now is not that personal immortality is being doubted by 
skeptical and irreligious people—that has always been the 
case. But it is being seriously questioned by thoughtful 
and high-minded people. With a somewhat superior air, 
some of our wise men are treating the hope of personal 
immortality as grown people treat childish fancies, as 
something lovable and sweet, but sure to fade like a 
flower in the glare and heat of real life and real thinking. 

Is it indeed wisdom, this superior attitude of indiffer- 
ence to what happens after death? Or is it what Paul 
shrewdly classifies as “the wisdom of this world,” which 
is “foolishness with God’? Let us try to face the matter 
honestly. 

This is to be said first, that any faith which has per- 
sisted as this has, in the face of the procession of men, 
women, and children, ever moving out of this bright and 
noisy world into the Silent Land, has a right to respect- 
ful handling. It is not decent to dismiss it as a dream. It 
may be impossible to prove it beyond question. But let 
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us calmly see if we have a right to think of it as a reason- 
able hope. . 

It is clear, of course, that we cannot defend all tradi- 
tional pictures of heaven as valid representations of fact. 
Nor should that disturb us much. All attempts to set 
forth what that future life will be are inadequate, and 
most of them are grotesque. It is not strange that healthy, 
virile souls have balked at the idea of an eternity of harp- 
playing. There can be too much of a good thing. And 
even the soul most richly endowed with the love of 
music might grow tired of music without céssation. I 
have always felt a measure of sympathy with the man 
who said that to his mind the real satisfaction of heaven 
would not be in the fact that lovely music would be 
going on all the time; but rather in the fact that if an 
angel began singing or playing under his window, and 
he asked him to move on, he would do it in perfect good 
temper. 

Yet the truth of eternal life may lie very close to our 
childish thoughts. 

How wonderfully Paul puts it, in his glorious poem of 
love, which ends in full assurance of the immortality of 
the soul that loves. “When I was a child, I spake as a 
child; I felt as a child; I thought as a child. Now that I 
have become a man, I have put away childish things.” 
But, child or man, he was the same person. Our best 
attempts to make that unseen future real and vivid may 
be as foolish as the thoughts of a child about grown life. 
Get a child to tell you what he means to do when he 
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becomes a man. How utterly droll his idea. But does 
that mean that he is foolish to suppose he ever will grow 
up? A very small boy once told me gravely that when 
he grew up he was going to be a minister on Sunday, and 
a railroad engineer during the week. One who knows 
how a minister works through the week may smile at 
that grotesque picture of maturity. But does that con- 
demn the child’s forward look to a bigger life? Or does 
it make it foolish to believe that that child, who never 
did grow to maturity here, is going on somewhere to 
something worth doing and being? 

Grant the childish inadequacy of every idea we can 
_ frame about heaven; and heaven is still there. 
_ But the wise man turns to us with a somewhat super- 
cilious smile and says, “Your faith in the future life is 
sheer egotism. Why cling so tenaciously to your own 
petty personal existence? Why imagine that the bottom 
will drop out of the universe if you drop out of it? 
Cannot you see that it might be dreary and dreadful to 
go on forever? Would not the best thing for most of us 
be just to come to a quiet end?” Thoughtful Buddhists 
in India and Japan look down upon us Christians with a 
sort of kindly scorn or amusement, for what they call 
our selfishness in desiring that our little personal lives 
should go on forever. Such a view sounds very high- 
minded, and we begin to be ashamed of our selfishness. 
Why should we be so eager that our poor little efforts 
should go on forever and ever? Some of you may recall 
the brilliant letter which George Bernard Shaw wrote a 
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half dozen years ago to a London paper, in which he 
said that it seemed to him that it would be a dreadful 
calamity to have this thing named Shaw go on forever, 
pouring out thousands of plays, and millions of articles; 
that he felt a time would come when he would want to 
go on his knees to God and ask if there wasn’t some way 
of bringing this insufferable process to an end! 

But Mr. Shaw all unconsciously revealed the flaw in his 
ingenious argument, when, at the opening of his letter, 
he said that he could not conceive personal immortality 
at all unless in terms of going on just as he is now. Of 
course it is hard even for a man supremely satisfied with 
himself to imagine going on endlessly, a continual repe- 
tition of yesterday. One might well prefer extinction to 
that dreary fate. There is truth in the Greek legend of 
Tithonus, to whom the gods granted endless life, but 
with no provision for renewal of youth; what wonder 
that he begged release from the mere indefinite lengthen- 
ing of the process of old age and decay? 

That is not what we long for, what we believe in, what 
Christianity promises us. God forbid! It is eternal life, 
not eternal weariness, or eternal dying. It 1s constant 
change and growth, not endless repetition. We may say 
about ourselves what Eddington says about the universe 
as pictured by a certain school of physicists, “I am an 
evolutionist, not a multiplicationist.” 

Again the sophisticated thinker waves aside our faith 
in life to come by saying that it is only an exhibition of 
the impulse to demand a happy ending to every story. 
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For himself he prefers a story that ends in hopeless 
gloom; and so would we were we really intelligent. It is 
more dignified and more consonant with fact. 

There is of course, a patent absurdity and shallowness 
in the way many people demand a happy ending to 
every tale. Who of us has not suffered from seeing the 
stern beauty of some tragic story transformed in the 
stage version, or more often the screen version, into a 
blissful consummation? 

If our insistent expectation of personal immortality 
were nothing more than this shallow demand for a happy 
ending, we might well lay it aside along with the out- 
grown clothes of childhood. 

But, my friends, it is enormously more than that. Intel- 
ligent minds do not demand that the end shall always be 
sweet. They come away uplifted from one of the great 
inexorable tragedies. But they do demand a worthy end. 
That is the point. When an author leads us into a situa- 
tion where we find men and women who interest us, 
and arouse our sympathy and affection and deep respect, 
we can stand it if he leads them to a tragic fate; we may 
even be exalted by it. But if he “lets them down,” as the 
phrase goes, if he lets it all die out in sordidness and 
degeneration, we throw away the book, and rightly con- 
demn the author of it. 

Here, my friends, is the basic argument for faith in 
the on-going of personality; that, without it, this glorious 
work of which God is the author comes to a shabby 
and indecent end. The labor and pain of the universe are 
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without excuse. It is not only that life is cruel, and God 
unloving, if death is the end; it is also that life is stupid, 
and God no artist. If death ends all, then this universe is 
“worse than a crime; it is a blunder.” A God who should 
make a universe for such an end would be unworthy of 
the respect of any decent man. We do not demand a 
happy end for Hamlet. But we do expect, and we have 
a right to expect, a worthy end for Hamlet and for the 
soul that could create Hamlet. / 

There are some things we know God would not do! 
Many of you, I am sure, are familiar with Milne’s fasci- 
nating play, “The Perfect Alibi.” You recall how the 
brave, winsome girl is led to the solution of the mystery 
by her unchangeable conviction that it was impossible for 
her uncle to commit suicide. “Oh,” her lover protests, 
“not impossible.” “Not physically impossible,” she an- 
swers. But she is sure that it was spiritually impossible. 
She knows that man could not play the coward. Some 
such conviction lies at the root of our faith in life to 
come. It is physically possible, of course, that the uni- 
verse may end in extinction, and the human spirit in anni- 
hilation. But it is spiritually impossible that God should 
commit suicide in such fashion. We can no more believe 
that God could lead his creation up step by step to the 
grace and glory of personality, only to throw it on a 
garbage-heap, than we can believe that Jesus was really a 
mean little soul. 

Tell me, doubter, if you will, that I can frame no idea 
of future living that does not break down into absurdity. 
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Call me selfish, egotistical, childish, to desire a continu- 
ance of my present life beyond the grave. I will answer, 
very well; have it so. But one thing I have the right to 
demand, and I have faith to believe that it will be granted, 
“T shall be satisfied, when I awake.” God has made me to 
know something, to grow, to wonder, to question. Yes, 
and He has made me so that I count it worth while to 
defend my honor, to live for ideals, to fight for faith, 
to suffer if necessary for the right. He has made me to 
rejoice in love, and goodness, and loyalty, and all the 
great unseen values. And what I ask of Him, what I have 
a right to assume that He will give me, is some final 
satisfaction that this higher life is not just a delusion. I 
want to know that the values of life are real. And if 
death ends all, then they are not real. Somehow God 
must satisfy my higher self, or He is not worthy of my 
attention or respect. And so I look to Him, and say with 
confidence “Thou wilt not leave my soul in the grave.” 

It is this conviction that keeps men believing, in the 
face of the terrible testimony of the senses, in the face 
of the awful silence of the unseen, believing in life to 
come. We cannot believe that God would stultify Him- 
self. If there is any God worth taking into the account, 
He will not leave so glorious a reality as the human spirit 
on an ash-heap. 

Thou wilt not leave us in the dust; 
Thou madest man; he nows not why; 


He thinks he was not made to die; 
And Thou hast made him; Thou art just. 
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Of all the biographies that pour from the press in a 
ceaseless flood, I know none that has a more fitting con- 
clusion than E. S. Martin’s Life of Joseph H. Choate. He 
tells of certain quiet words Mr. Choate spoke about his 
faith in a life beyond, and then says: “All this suggests 
that, having lived long as life goes, and done what he 
could, and got what he might, he felt that what he had 
got and done and been was not enough, and that further 
adventures lay before him. One writes ‘the end’ of his 
biography,—but that only means the end of a book.” 
What George Herbert Palmer wrote about the death of 
his wife, Alice Freeman, has become a classic: ““Though 
no regrets are proper for the manner of her death, who 
can contemplate the fact of it and not call the world 
irrational if, out of deference to a few particles of dis- 
ordered matter, it excludes so fair a spirit?” 

The crucial case is that of Jesus. Think of that life of 
his. We cannot come close to him and not get the sure 
impression of a life that flowed on, a consistent, steady 
current of purity, love, courage, and glorious perfection. 
And all the way he is daring to do the right, holding to 
the highest, defying danger, discounting death, declaring 
that God is the loving Father. Up to the last He is 
serenely sure of the eternal value of right and loving 
living. 

Suppose for a dreadful moment that he was mistaken. 
Suppose the end of it all was that heart-broken cry, “My 
God, why!” Suppose “It is finished” was not a shout of 
triumph, but a dying whisper, “It is all over; this is the 
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end.” Suppose that all that had been Jesus saw corrup- 
tion. Suppose that final prayer, “Father, into thy hands 
I commend my spirit,” was only a deluded fancy, 
breathed into a black void; that we can only say, in final 
summing up: 
“Now he is dead! Far hence he lies 
In the lorn Syrian town; 
And on his grave, with shining eyes, 

The Syrian stars look down.” 

My friends, if that was the end of Jesus, if all the 
glory of that Spirit could be ended by four iron nails, 
then the only role left to the high-minded is that of 
Prometheus, flinging defiance and contempt at whatever 
gods there be, for their unutterable stupidity. 

Oh, I know the high-sounding words about “immor- 
tality of influence,” the lasting effect of our life upon 
the life of those to come after; and Jesus is the supreme 
instance of it, they tell us. Yes; but if that is all, what 
does it amount to? Simply that the delusion of Jesus 
goes on deluding others, warming their souls a little be- 
fore they too fade into the deadly cold. One thinks of the 
question asked by Mark T'wain’s little daughter: “Mother, 
what is it all for? People are born, and live, and die. And 
then more people are born, and live, and die. What is it 
all for?” 

Well, what is it all for? 


Spring and Summer and Autumn and Winter, and all these old 
revolutions of earth; 
All new—old revolutions of Empire—change of tide—what is all 
of it worth? 
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What the philosophies, all the sciences, poesy, varying voices of 
prayer? 

All that is noblest, all that is basest, all that is filthy with all that 
is fair? 


What is it all, if we all of us end but in being our own corpse- 
coffins at last, 

Swallow’d in Vastness, lost in Silence, drown’d in the deeps of 
a meaningless Past? 

What but a murmur of gnats in the gloom, or a moment’s anger 
of bees in their hive—— 


e e e ze e e e 


Peace, let it be! for I loved him, and love him forever: the dead 
are not dead but alive. 

“Thanks be to God, who giveth us the victory through 
our Lord Jesus Christ.” It is not only religious faith, it 
is deep and true rationality, it is high common sense, to 
take the view of Jesus. With what assurance he said to 
the sufferer at his side, “This day shalt thou be with me 
in paradise.” What quiet trust breathes in his last words; 
“Father, into thy hands I commend my spirit.” 

In his light we see light. Here, as everywhere, the 
deepest convictions of our hearts find confirmation in 
Christ. We know God did not make man capable of 
growth, of desire, of nobility, of love, of passionate de- 
votion, of loyalty to honor, of faith in God, only to be 
frustrated and forever unsatisfied. It is not an unworthy 
grasping at a sentimental comfort; it is not the taking of 
an opiate; it is not unwarranted trust in a pretty fancy 
of the imagination; it is the calm exercise of our highest 
and best intelligence, the taking of the path of truest, 
surest wisdom, when, as we hear our Lord say, “Let not 
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your heart be troubled; believe in God, believe also in 
me. In my Father’s house are many mansions. I go to 
prepare a place for you”; we look forward with con- 
fidence to the end of this brief, introductory chapter of 
our life story; knowing well that, as Phillips Brooks once 
said, death is like turning over a page in a book by an 
author we have learned to love and trust. “We do not 
know what we shall find, but we know that it will be 
good.” “No man hath seen God at any time.” But, “TI 
hope to see my Pilot face to face, when I have crossed 
the bar”; and “I shall be satisfied, when I awake, with 
His likeness.” 
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